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Containing  the  only  national  figures  on  apartment 
building  management  which  report  actual  operat¬ 
ing  experiences  in  standard  form.  .  .  .  With  more 
samples  of  more  kinds  of  buildings  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  . . .  Unduplicated  by  any  other  organization  or 
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Pioneered  and  prepared  by 
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The  new  5th  Apartment  Building  Experience  Ex¬ 
change  again  will  be  distributed  as  a  special  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  Property  Management.  Only  sub¬ 
scribers— current  and  new— are  eligible  to  receive, 
free,  this  valuable  operating  report. 
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EXPERIENCE  EXCHANGE 


‘How  We  Handle  Rental  Delinquencies’ 


In  preparation  for  an  important  Journal  feature  this  issue,  the  editors  have 
been  surveying  a  representative  number  of  CPMs  around  the  country.  They 
were  asked: 

What  are  your  methods  of  follow-up  in  cases  of  delinquent  rentals?  Do 
you  handle  your  residential  and  commercial  tenants  the  same  way,  or  are 
there  good  reasons  for  different  methods? 

Survey  answers  were  many,  varied,  enlightening  and,  in  general,  indicative 
of  considerable  creative  application  to  this  timeless  administrative  problem  by 
managers— some  of  whom,  in  fact,  have  developed  a  “philosophy”  to  accom¬ 
pany  their  techniques. 

So,  turn  the  page  for  the  leadoff  article  of  this  Experience  Exchange,  which 
is  crammed  with  ideas  and  opinions  that  undoubtedly  will  add  fuel  to  your 
own  thinking  about  ways  to  handle  rental  delinquencies.  Here  is  the  sequence 
of  material  in  this  feature  section: 

Rental  Payments— On  Time  As  Agreed . by  O.  Ellsworth  Stevens,  CRM  4 

I'ailoring  Collection  Methods  to  Type, 

Location  of  Property . by  William  C.  Haines,  CPM  7 

Rule  1  For  Tenant  Follow-Up: 

Common  Sense,  Public  Relations . by  Louie  D.  Kemp,  CPM  9 

A  Management  Clearing  House 

Keeps  Tabs  on  Tenants . by  David  Nussbaurn,  CPM  11 

And  Other  CPMs  Across  the  Nation  Speak  Up .  14 
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Tenants  have  a  traditional  right  to  think  landlords  are  villains,  the 
author  believes.  But  a  feeling  of  responsibility  and  a  pride -in-paying- 
performance  can  be  induced  through  a  forceful,  fair  “training  pro¬ 
gram”  for  tenants. 


RENTAL  PAYMENTS-‘ON  TIME  AS  AGREED’ 

by  0.  Ellsworth  Stevens,  CPM 


It’s  the  fifteenth  of  the  month.  Of  our  750 
apartment  tenants,  749  have  paid  their  rent. 
One  has  failed  to  pay  at  this  time. 

I'his  tenant  has  agreed  to  pay  the  current 
month’s  rent— due  on  the  first— on  a  speci¬ 
fied  future  date;  he  has  further  agreed  to 
catch  up  during  the  next  three  months  so 
that  his  rent  money  arrives  when  it  is  due 
and  as  originally  agreed:  On  or  before  the 
first  of  the  month. 

That  hasn’t  always  been  the  arrangement, 
and  it  wasn’t  developed  because  people  like 
to  pay  their  rent  any  better  now  than  in  the 
past. 

A  few  years  ago,  we  decided  simply  that 
some  constructive  move  should  be  taken  to 
bring  more  forcefully  to  tenants  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  about  promptness  in  rent  pay¬ 
ments.  Believing  that  people  pay  their  bills 
basically  the  w’ay  they  are  trained,  and  that 
they  often  put  off  the  easy  ones  until  last,  we 
laid  out  a  program  we  think  is  helpful. 

In  fact,  any  manager  who  wishes  to  im¬ 
prove  his  rental  collection  situation  should 
first  accept  the  attitude  stated  by  James  C. 
Downs,  Jr.,  in  Principles  of  Real  Estate 
Management: 

“The  property  manager  must  realize  that  when 
a  tenant  is  delinquent  in  his  rental,  he  is  actually 
uking  a  cash  loan  from  the  landlord.  Because 
when  rent  is  due  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 

Ellsworth  Stkvf.ns  is  manager  of  Lochwood 
Apartments,  Inc.,  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


(and  remains  unpaid),  the  property  owner  is  fur¬ 
nishing  the  tenant  with  all  of  the  facilities  and 
services  which  were  promised  him  in  return  for 
his  rental  payment.  The  fact  that  the  tenant 
docs  not  pay  his  rental  when  due  does  not  relieve 
the  property  owner  from  the  responsibility  of 
heating  the  unit,  and  paying  its  pro  rata  financ¬ 
ing  charges  as  well  as  its  taxes.  Thus,  the  property 
owner  is  actually  advancing  money  out  of  his 
pocket  in  order  to  support  the  delinquent  tenant. 
When  this  situation  is  explained  carefully  to  ten¬ 
ants,  they  begin  to  see  their  delinquency  in  a 
different  light.” 

THE  ELEMENTAL  STEPS 

Of  course,  the  elementary  thing  to  do  is 
to  scrutinize  each  rental  application.  In  our 
operation  w'e  run  a  credit  and  tenant  report 
on  each  application,  and  also  send  a  form  to 
the  place  of  employment  to  verify  income 
and  length  of  employment.  If  there  is  any 
record  of  “slow-pay”  or  court  action,  we  im¬ 
mediately  turn  down  the  application  with¬ 
out  further  question. 

If  there  is  evidence  of  a  changed  situation, 
and  upon  further  investigation  we  find  that 
it  has  improved  for  the  better,  we  sometimes 
reconsider,  provided  the  applicant  is  in  a 
position  to  put  up  a  security  deposit.  The 
fact  that  he  has  the  extra  money  for  a  secu¬ 
rity  deposit  also  indicates  to  us  that  he’s 
probably  not  living  “hand-to-mouth.” 

So  the  foundation  of  a  good  collection 
record  is,  first,  in  the  selection  of  tenants. 
We  also  make  it  a  point  to  tell  the  tenant 
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Rental  Payments— On  Time  As  Agreed 


i  at  the  time  of  his  application  that  we  expect 
i  rents  to  be  paid  promptly,  that  our  office  is 
set  up  to  take  care  of  rents  on  their  due  date 
and  that  we  expect  payment  to  be  prompt. 
We  assure  them  it  is  our  desire  to  make  a 
comfortable,  attractive  home  for  them— but 
that  collection  of  rents  is  one  thing  we’re 
fussy  about. 

Our  rents,  naturally,  are  due  on  the  first 
of  the  month.  We  wait  until  the  tenth  to 
mail  any  delinquent  notices.  (In  setting  up 
a  new  account,  I  woidd  recommend  moving 
back  the  date  to  the  fifth.) 

Over  the  past  few  years,  our  delinquent 
notices  have  been  sent  in  a  distinctive  bright 
green  envelope— different  than  any  other  en- 
'  velope  we  use.  Printed  on  the  back  flap  is 
i  “Rent  Collection  Department”  with  our  ad¬ 
dress.  ^Vhen  the  postman  arrives  at  our 
building  with  this  green  envelope,  everyone 
knows  that  it’s  a  delinquent  rental  notice— 
I  which  in  itself  is  quite  effective. 

-  Each  month  the  delinquent  notices  are  re- 
i  viewed.  If  new  tenants  appear  on  the  list, 
we  telephone  to  advise  them  that  delinquent 
rentals  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  lease 
'  terms  which  call  for  payments  on  or  before 
the  first  of  the  month.  (It  is  a  most  impor- 
I  tant  fundamental  to  follow-up  new  tenants 
j  who  may  display  a  tendency  to  “slide.”) 

!  REGULAR  l  ENAN  I  REVIEWS  URGED 

Two  or  three  times  a  year— always  before 
the  Christmas  season  and  just  prior  to  the 
summer  vacation  period— we  review  thor¬ 
oughly  the  delinquent  list,  and  analyze 
tenants’  paying  habits.  If  tenants’  names 
have  appeared  frequently  over  a  period  of 
time,  we  write  each  a  personal  letter  which 
lists  pastdue  dates  of  their  rental  payments 
and  advise  them  that  the  practice  is  con¬ 
trary  to  our  mutual  lease  agreement.  Also  we 
say  they  are  creating  a  “slow-pay”  credit 
1  reference  for  themselves. 


In  the  case  of  the  chronically  late  tenant, 
we  follow’  a  few  months  later  with  another 
review  of  payments,  plus  a  statement  that  if 
rents  are  not  received  in  accordance  with 
our  agreement,  we  cannot  renew  their  lease. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  recognize  a  “bad 
pay”  if  one  appears  to  have  slipped  through 
the  tenant  screening  process.  When  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  failed  in  our  screening,  and 
have  accepted  a  bad  risk,  w  e  mail  the  notice 
on  the  fifth  of  the  month,  or  earlier.  At  that 
time,  too,  we  state  that  if  the  rent  is  not  paid 
by  the  tenth,  legal  action  will  be  instituted. 
On  the  tenth,  then  we  would  take  distraint 
action. 

Often  w’hen  a  housewife  sees  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  court  coming  into  her  home, 
listing  her  furniture,  etc.,  she  assumes  a  new 
attitude  regarding  the  inqxjrtance  of  the 
family’s  rental  obligations.  And  if  such  ac¬ 
tion  fails  to  cure  the  tenant’s  bad  habits,  con¬ 
tinued  pressure  most  often  leads  the  family 
to  seek  permission  to  move  and  to  cancel 
the  lease— requests  we  always  grant. 

However,  prior  to  the  time  that  distraint 
action  is  filed,  we  invite  the  delinquent  ten¬ 
ants  in  for  a  talk.  We  suggest  that  possibly 
they  are  responsible  for  more  rent  than  they 
are  able  to  pay;  therefore,  if  they  can  locate 
more  reasonably-priced  housing,  w  e  are  glad 
to  release  them  from  their  obligation  if  they 
will  give  us  reasonable  notice. 

Actually,  once  you  have  a  tenantr family 
which  is  over  its  head  financially,  the  really 
wise  thing  to  do  is  to  offer  a  release.  Other¬ 
wise,  sooner  or  later,  the  family  will  get  you 
for  rent  that  you  never  collect,  will  take  up 
space  and  cause  wear-and-tear  in  their  unit 
and  in  your  building.  You  are  much  better 
off  to  let  the  apartment  remain  vacant— even 
if  that’s  necessary. 

In  collection  of  rents,  as  in  all  manage¬ 
ment-tenant  relations,  we  believe  it  impor¬ 
tant  to  have  sound  reasons  for  all  manage- 
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ment  actions.  It  is,  for  example,  perfectly 
reasonable  to  set  up  administrative  ma¬ 
chinery  for  handling  collections  around  the 
first  of  the  month.  This  is  the  time,  of 
course,  for  which  lease  agreements  call.  In¬ 
convenience  and  extra  work  are  caused 
when  rent  is  not  paid  promptly.  Administra¬ 
tion  suffers. 

MOST  ARE  REASONABLE 

Most  tenants  will  agree  this  is  correct. 
They  wish  to  be  cooperative;  they  are  eager 
to  maintain  a  top  credit  rating.  A  manager 


who  allows  a  tenant  to  make  rental  pay¬ 
ments  in  a  delinquent  manner  does  a  dis¬ 
service  to  that  person  by  encouraging  habits 
that  might  affect  his  future  credit  standing. 

Of  course,  no  matter  how  little  the  rent, 
tenants  feel  that  landlords  are  becoming 
wealthy  on  the  payments.  They  have  a  tradi¬ 
tional  right  to  think  the  landlord  a  villain, 
and  to  resent  the  frequency  with  which  rents 
are  due.  But  any  tenant  is  happier  in  the 
long  run— prouder  of  his  own  performance— 
if  he  is  required  to  pay  when  the  rent  is  due, 
as  agreed. 


The  changing  experiences  and  thoughts  of  our  170-ocld  million  population 
today: 

71  |)er  cent  do  not  remember  World  War  I. 

44  per  cent  do  not  remember  what  conditions  were  like  before  Workl 
War  II. 

57  per  cent  have  no  personal  recollection  of  what  a  major  depression  is  like. 
40  per  cent  cannot  remember  Russia  as  an  active  ally  of  the  U.S. 

And  in  the  last  ten  years: 

15  million  people  have  died  in  this  country. 

16  million  marriages  have  taken  place. 

Some  39  million  babies  have  been  born. 

More  than  one-third  of  all  present  families  in  the  U.S.  have  been  formed. 


Rental  delinquencies  can  pile  up  when  news  spreads  that  the  collec¬ 
tions  are  casually  handled.  A  manager  in  Detroit  thus  favors  a  strict 
system  of  enforceme?2t  which  relies  on  the  discount  method  for  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  units. 


TAILORING  COLLECTION  METHODS 
TO  TYPE,  LOCATION  OF  PROPERTY 
by  William  C.  Haines,  CPM 


Our  delinquent  apartment  rentals  are 
kept  at  a  minimum  because  we  try  to  tailor 
the  rentals  and  methods  of  collection  to  the 
type  and  location  of  the  property. 

In  certain  apartment  buildings  we  have 
j  established  a  “discount”  system;  in  others, 
]  we  follow  normal  procedures  along  with  a 
I  “security  deposit”  requirement.  Commer- 
!  cial  leases  present  an  entirely  different  prob- 
^  lem  for  us  in  Detroit. 

S  In  any  case,  we  find  that  if  all  tenants 
know  there  is  strict  enforcement  of  the 
rental  collection  system,  they  make  every 
effort  to  pay  promptly.  But  if  they  find  that 
^  methods  are  lackadaisical,  the  news  soon 
j  will  spread  and  the  delinquencies  pile  up. 
j  For  those  apartment  buildings  which  pri- 
'  marily  call  for  weekly  rental  payments,  the 
I  discount  system  prevails.  For  example,  on 
I  a  $20  weekly  rent,  the  discount  is  $3  if  pay- 
s  ment  is  received  on  or  before  the  due  date. 
I  Where  the  tenant  does  not  take  advantage 
]  of  our  discount  feature,  we  mail  a  seven-day 
^  notice  two  days  after  the  due  date;  and  if 
payment  has  not  arrived  within  this  seven- 
day  period,  court  proceedings  for  possession 
are  started  (which,  under  Michigan  law, 
takes  17  more  days).  Further,  we  ask  from 

Bill  Haines  is  president  of  the  Michigan  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Institute,  with  offices  in  Detroit. 


our  weekly-rental  tenants  a  security  deposit 
of  $40— collected  at  the  time  application  is 
filed.  Of  course  the  deposit  is  refunded  if 
there  are  no  damages  or  rental  delinquen¬ 
cies  when  the  party  moves  out. 

MONTHLY  PLAN  VARIES 

For  other  units  with  rents  ranging  from 
$50  to  $75  monthly,  and  paid  monthly,  the 
discount  system  also  is  used.  It  amounts  to 
$5  if  rent  is  paid  before  7  p.m.  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  second  day  after  payments  are 
due.  Our  seven-day  notice  then  becomes  ef¬ 
fective  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  month. 

In  sections  of  the  city  containing  more 
luxurious  apartments  which  we  manage,  the 
discount  system  hasn’t  been  utilized.  Here, 
we  simply  obtain  a  security  deposit  equal  to 
a  month’s  rent  at  the  time  of  the  tenant’s 
lease  signing;  and  this  money,  again,  is  held 
for  damages,  or  for  rent  if  the  tenant  hap¬ 
pens  to  vacate  without  giving  notice. 

But  if  a  tenant  in  these  higher-priced 
buildings  fails  to  mail  his  check  by  four  days 
after  the  due  date,  we  generally  make  a  sim¬ 
ple  reminder  telephone  call.  After  the  fifth 
day— or  about  24  hours  after  the  phone  call 
—we  institute  the  seven-day  notice  proce¬ 
dure. 

In  our  community  at  least,  with  stores  be- 
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coming  more  difficult  to  rent,  there  is  much 
more  involved  in  cases  of  commercial  delin¬ 
quencies,  We  have  tried  many  methods. 
The  most  effective  one  we’ve  found  so  far 
is  the  mailing  of  a  reminder  on  or  about  the 
fifth  day  of  the  month  that  payment  is  due, 
and  then  telephoning  the  individuals  on  the 
tenth  or  fifteenth  if  the  delinquency  con¬ 
tinues  that  long. 

Although  we  now  manage  only  100  com¬ 
mercial  units,  a  few  of  which  are  in  older 
sections  of  town,  that  informal  system  has 
produced  payments  within  the  month  they 


were  due,  except  in  two  instances  which 
were  turned  over  to  an  attorney. 

IMPROVEMENT  NEEDED 

Further  improvement  of  our  commer¬ 
cial  collection  methods  frankly  is  needed. 
W^e  have  considered  trying  the  discount  sys¬ 
tem,  although  that  is  difficult  when  long 
leases  are  involved.  Yet,  where  a  rental  price 
may  seem  too  high  for  a  particular  location, 
a  discount  might  be  granted  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  reduced  rent  must  be  paid 
promptly  when  due. 


A  Collection  Note 

In  a  large  midwestern  city  this  summer,  a  landlady’s  daughter  climbed  to 
a  second  floor  apartment  to  collect  the  rent.  The  tenant  barricaded  himself  in 
his  apartment,  threatened  the  girl  with  a  knife. 

Police  were  summoned.  They  fired  five  tear  gas  shells  through  windows.  Ten¬ 
ant  retaliated  by  throwing  onions,  tomatoes,  preserved  fruits,  canned  goods, 
telephone  books  and  a  frying  pan  out  the  window  at  police. 

The  fifth  tear  gas  shell  forced  tenant  onto  a  porch  roof.  Then  firemen  playetl 
a  stream  of  water  on  the  lessee,  who  merely  turned  his  back  and  waited  until 
the  stream  stopped. 

After  two  hours,  jx)lice  finally  snared  the  reluctant  renter.  (No  one  said 
whether  or  not  he  ever  paid  up.) 


In  dealing  with  delinquent  tenants,  the  author  says:  “I  am  not  trying 
to  soft-pedal  the  issue— but  I  do  believe  the  ‘method’  employed  in 
this  field  can  mean  a  great  deal  insofar  as  general  goodwill  and  growth 
of  business  is  concerned.” 


RULE  1  FOR  TENANT  FOLLOW-UP: 
COMMON  SENSE,  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
bjy  Louie  D.  Kemp,  CPM 


After  25  years  in  property  management,  I 
employ  much  the  same  methods  of  follow-up 
of  delinquent  rentals  as  those  which  I  found 
practical  and  effective  when  I  first  started 
in  this  business— those  based  on  common 
sense.  I  believe  it  is  just  as  important  to 
avoid  getting  really  “tough”  with  a  tenant, 
whenever  persuasion  and  diplomacy  will 
work  in  his  particular  case,  as  it  is  to  “lower 
the  boom”  when  it  becomes  obvious  that 
no  other  method  will  produce  results. 

My  reason  for  this  rather  “personal”  ap¬ 
proach  is  based  on  the  desire  to  keep  the 
goodwill  of  as  many  tenants  as  possible. 
They  are  my  advertising  to  the  world.  The 
opinions  they  express  to  others  can  make  or 
break  me  as  a  property  manager.  They  affect 
my  firm’s  reputation  for  good  or  bad. 

Of  no  less  importance  is  the  fact  that  my 
tenants’  goodwill  plays  a  large  part  in  ex¬ 
pansion  and  growth  of  our  business— not 
in  rentals  alone  but  also  in  sales  and  in¬ 
surance. 

To  effectively  employ  good  public  rela¬ 
tions  methods,  it  is  impossible  for  the  prop¬ 
erty  manager  to  delegate  his  accounts  to  a 
so-called  “collector”— or,  for  that  matter, 
to  anyone  else.  He  is  the  only  one  with  suf- 

Louie  Kemp  manages  properties  for  the  Engle 
Realty  Company,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 


ficient  contact  with  his  tenants  to  know  or 
even  guess  what  approach  shoidd  be  used  in 
a  particular  case,  in  order  to  achieve  maxi¬ 
mum  results  with  minimum  public  rela¬ 
tions  damage.  Our  firm  has  no  collectors: 
each  manager  handles  his  own  collections. 

GIVE  TENANT  A  CHANCE 

I  know  of  competitors  whose  only  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  problem  is  to  invoke  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  lease  with  a  callousness  which 
utterly  rules  out  the  use  of  psychology— 
never  giving  the  tenant  a  chance  to  tell  why 
he  is  a  few  days  late. 

They  should  remember  that  the  lease  al¬ 
ready  is  a  sore  spot  with  many  tenants  be¬ 
cause  it  is  written  so  completely  in  favor  of 
the  landlord.  I'hey  have  no  way  of  knowing 
that  its  one-sided  provisions  are  necessary 
to  protect  a  property  owner  from  only  a  tiny 
percentage  of  tenants— those  few  who  have 
no  regard  for  the  rights  and  property  of  any¬ 
one.  It  may  be  wise,  therefore,  to  make  no 
reference  to  the  lease  unless  that  type  of 
tenant  is  involved. 

M.ACHINE  STATEMENTS  USED 

Our  actual  office  mechanics  for  dealing 
with  delinquent  accounts  (a  system  for 
apartment,  office  and  commercial  tenants 
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alike)  involves,  first,  the  mailing  of  a  ma¬ 
chine-printed  statement.  This  consists  of  an 
original  and  three  copies  of  different  colors. 

The  original  is  mailed  or  delivered  to  the 
tenant.  If,  on  the  tenth  of  the  month,  the  ac¬ 
count  has  not  remitted,  a  copy  of  the  state¬ 
ment  is  sent.  This  one  is  imprinted,  “De¬ 
linquent  Notice.” 

On  many  of  these  I  have  my  secretary  type 
little  notes,  simply  as  a  reminder  that  I  am 
personally  watching  the  account.  A  typical 
note  might  say,  “We  don’t  enjoy  sending 
you  duns— won’t  you  please  make  this  un¬ 
necessary  by  arranging  for  payment  when 
due.” 

When  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  arrives, 
I  check  the  list  of  unpaid  accounts.  Then 
letters  are  written,  telephone  calls  made,  or 
steps  taken  which  seem  appropriate  to  each 
delinquent  tenant.  At  this  stage,  only  the 
manager  himself  possibly  can  know  what  is 
best  to  do,  up  to  the  point  of  last  resort— 
when  legal  action  might  have  to  be  used. 


Generally  speaking,  in  considering  any  of 
the  problems  of  management  of  rental  prop¬ 
erties,  probably  the  most  important  step  in 
leasing  is  this:  Refusal  to  close  that  lease,  no 
matter  how  long  it  takes,  until  the  manager 
is  entirely  satisfied  with  the  “screening”  of 
the  applicant.  This  means  (1)  due  emphasis 
on  income,  which  should  be  steady  and  at 
least  five  times  the  monthly  rental,  for  resi¬ 
dential  applicants,  (2)  a  careful  study  of  the 
applicant’s  credit  record,  (3)  a  satisfactory 
report  on  his  character.  In  the  case  of  stores 
and  buildings,  of  course,  emphasis  must  be 
placed  more  upon  reputation  and  financial 
strength. 

In  short:  Screen  your  tenant  properly, 
and  you  will  have  no  need  for  “collectors.” 

To  illustrate  that,  I  offer  you  our  182- 
unit  garden-type  apartment  development, 
with  rentals  ranging  from  $90  to  $1 10.  /<  has 
been  100  per  cent  occupied  and  100  per  cent 
collected  for  90  of  the  last  92  months  of  oper¬ 
ation. 


Can  anything  be  done  cooperatively  about  undesirable  tenants  both 
before-  and  after-the-fact?  In  Jacksoyiville,  Florida,  property  managers 
formed  a  “central  clearing  house”  of  information  and  xoorked  out  a 
system  with  the  retail  credit  bureau.  This  tells  how  30  managers  (most 
CPMs)  eliminate  delinquencies  and  even  acquire  new  accounts. 

A  MANAGEMENT  ‘CLEARING  HOUSE’ 

KEEPS  TABS  ON  TENANTS 

bjy  David  Nussbaum,  CPM 

Some  20  years  ago,  a  dozen  or  so  property  linqnent  rents  which  have  been  outstanding 

management  department  heads  in  city  for  as  long  as  seven  years.  It  has  even  created 

Realty  firms  began  to  realize  a  need  for  a  additional  properties  for  management  by  in¬ 
regular  interchange  of  information  about  dividuals  in  the  association, 

local  management  methods  and  problems,  I  he  beginnings  of  the  building  of  clear- 

about  tenants,  and  the  like.  ing  house  files  saw  the  working  out  of  a  per- 

Thus  they  organized  what  now  is  known  manent,  and  most  important,  arrangement 

as  the  Property  Managers  Association  of  with  the  Credit  Bureau  of  Jacksonville,  op- 

lacksonville,  Florida— a  group  which  has  its  erated  by  the  Retail  Credit  Men’s  Associa- 

own  by-laws,  elects  officers,  but  whose  mem-  tion,  Inc.  The  managers’  group  needed  a 

bership  roster  and  professional  standards  place  to  file  its  tenant  records,  and  needed 

are  fairly  indistinguishable  from  the  North  an  office  to  furnish  the  information  when 

Florida  Chapter  of  I  REM.  called  on  to  do  so. 

During  the  early  organizing  stages,  it  be-  In  exchange,  the  Property  Managers  As- 
came  apparent  to  CPMs  and  other  managers  sociation  agreed  to  furnish  the  credit  bu- 

tbat  a  so-called  “central  clearing  house’’  reau  a  registration  slip  on  each  of  the  mem- 

ought  to  be  formed  as  a  major  function  of  bers’  tenants.  This  information  included 

the  association.  the  rental  location,  amount  of  rent  bjeing 

Today,  this  clearing  house— a  storehouse  paid,  name  of  the  w  ife,  and  any  further  per- 
of  information  about  apartment,  house  and  tinent  statistics. 

commercial  tenants— almost  completely  pre-  The  Jacksonville  bureau,  of  course,  real- 
vents  undesirable  and/or  delinquent  ten-  ized  that  such  vital  information— furnished 

ants  from  leaving  Jacksonville  and  then  re-  by  nearly  all  local  rental  agencies— would 

turning  after  a  period  of  time  to  again  rent  be  of  considerable  assistance,  and  that  it 

accommodations.  could  not  be  obtained  otherwise.  Therefore, 

The  association  clearing  house  also  has  the  mutual  arrangement  was  set  up  at  minor 

enabled  its  manager  members  to  collect  de-  cost  to  the  management  association,  and  also 

Mr.  Nussbaum  o/  Jacksonville  serves  as  1959  allowed  each  manager  to  be  admitted  to 

president  of  the  Institute’s  North  Florida  chapter.  membership  in  the  credit  bureau. 
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UNIQUE  TENANT  FORM  DEVISED 

The  association  then  devised  its  own 
standard  form,  titled  Tenant’s  Application 
and  Tenant’s  Rental  Agreement  (see  illus¬ 
tration),  which  a  rental  applicant  is  re¬ 
quested  to  fill  out  when  applying  to  any 
manager-member. 

Checking  and  approving  this  particular 
application  according  to  the  association  sys¬ 
tem  means,  first,  a  call  to  the  member-man¬ 
ager  who  may  now  be  renting  to  the  appli¬ 
cant  (if  so  indicated  on  the  form)  to  verify 
that  the  tenant  has  given  satisfactory  notice 
and  that  his  rent  is  f>aid  according  to  re¬ 
quirements. 

In  the  event  the  applicant  says  he  is  not 
renting  through  a  member  firm,  then  the 
agent  is  required  to  contact  the  central  clear¬ 
ing  house  to  learn  whether  the  man  has 
filled  out  the  form  truthfully  and  to  prove 
the  validity  of  his  statements.  Even  the  clear¬ 
ing  of  rental  applicants  under  lease  arrange¬ 
ments  is  handled  in  this  manner,  although 
lease  arrangements  might  take  precedent 
over  certain  statements  on  the  form. 

Approval  of  a  tenant  brings  into  the  pic¬ 
ture  a  “white  slip,”  marked  New  Tenant, 
and  this  simply  is  mailed  to  the  credit  bu¬ 
reau— automatically  establishing  the  specific 
tenant  in  a  specific  rental  property. 

The  next  possible  step,  according  to  the 
Property  Managers’  Association  rules, 
would  be  a  “pink  slip”— actually  a  credit 
bureau  form  which  reports  an  unsatisfactory 


account.  This  one  is  filed  if  and  when  a  ten¬ 
ant  becomes  delinquent.  Its  purpose,  of 
course,  is  to  forewarn  other  agents,  should 
that  tenant  attempt  to  rent  another  unit. 

YELLOW  SLIP’  IS  FINAL 

Finally  there’s  the  “yellow  slip,”  the  Va¬ 
cate  Notice,  forwarded  to  the  clearing  house 
at  the  bureau  when  a  tenant  vacates.  This 
one  states  whether  or  not  proper  notice  was 
given,  whether  or  not  rents  were  paid 
promptly,  how  much  back  rent  may  be  owed, 
etc.,  plus  any  significant  information  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  next  agent  from  whom  the  ten¬ 
ant  might  try  to  rent. 

In  fact  now,  members  of  the  managers’  as¬ 
sociation  are  bound  by  a  verbal  agreement 
not  to  rent  to  tenants  who  have  vacated  a 
property  managed  by  a  fellow  member  until 
the  tenant  first  has  concluded  obligations 
to  the  former  agent. 

This  arrangement  in  itself  has  enabled 
members  to  collect  rents  that  have  been  out¬ 
standing  on  their  book.^  as  long  as  seven 
years. 

Thus,  undesirable  tenants  constantly  are 
being  weeded  out  by  the  30  active  members 
of  the  Property  Managers’  Association  of 
Jacksonville.  The  undersirables,  in  turn,  are 
forced  to  seek  out  owners  handling  their 
own  properties,  or  else  the  few  agents  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  group.  Many  times  this 
effectiveness  of  the  PMA  clearing  house  has 
resulted  in  local  CP  Ms  securing  new  man¬ 
agement  accounts. 


A  Management  Clearing  House 
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Special  forms  used  in  the  “clear¬ 
ing  house”  of  the  Property  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  of  Jacksonville: 

At  left,  the  Tenant’s  Applica¬ 
tion  and  Tenant’s  Rental  Agree¬ 
ment;  (below,  left  to  right)  the 
“white  slip”  which  is  sent  to 
credit  bureau  headquarters  upon 
approval  of  an  applicant;  the 
“pink  slip”  for  reporting  delin¬ 
quencies;  the  “yellow  slip,”  sent 
to  the  central  files  when  a  tenant 


vacates. 


Experience  Exchange 


...AND  OTHER  CPMs  ACROSS 
THE  NATION  SPEAK  UP 


Tenants  who  have  not  paid  our  rents  by  the  fifth  of  the  month  are  auto¬ 
matically  mailed  a  “late”  notice  which  requests  immediate  attention.  By  the 
tenth,  our  notice  is  much  stronger:  It  is  printed  in  red,  with  the  words  “Final 
Notice,”  and  further  states  that  we  hope  it  tvill  not  be  necessary  to  take  any 
legal  steps  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  owner.  On  the  fifteenth  of  the  month, 
tenants  who  still  remain  delinquent  are  advised  by  letter  that  if  the  rent  isn’t 
paid  within  three  days,  the  matter  will  be  turned  over  to  an  attorney  for  col¬ 
lection. 

We  don’t  accept  payments  on  an  account  that  has  been  turned  over  to  an  ■ 
attorney.  Rather,  we  refer  any  such  attempts  at  payment  or  inquiry  to  that 
attorney  who  directly  collects  the  rent,  plus  his  fee,  from  the  tenant  in  ques¬ 
tion.  If  this  procedure  by  chance  has  to  be  instituted  more  than  once  with 
any  specific  party,  our  attorney  proceeds  to  cancel  the  lease  and  arranges  for 
the  house  or  apartment  to  be  vacated. 

This  is  our  system  for  most  of  our  residential  rentals.  In  the  case  of  one  large 
apartment  development— with  units  rented  to  low-income  groups— our 
method  is  to  serve  a  three-day  notice  if  a  tenant  becomes  delinquent  for  as  long 
as  three  days.  If  payment  is  not  made  in  this  six-day  period,  legal  action  begins. 
In  this  way  we  have  maintained  top  standards  in  the  particular  development: 
we  have  satisfied  tenants,  and  have  suffered  only  minute  rental  losses. 

Our  commercial  and  office  tenants  are  screened  quite  carefully  before  we 
grant  three  to  ten  year  leases.  For  the  most  part  they  are  excellent  credit  risks. 
If  by  the  fifth,  a  rental  check  has  not  been  received,  we  do  send  our  first  re¬ 
minder.  Usually  that’s  all  that  is  necessary. 

—Stanley  W.  Winn,  cpm  ^ 
Jackson,  Mississippi  I 
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Our  chief  method,  applicable  to  house  and  apartment  units,  consists  of  three 
letters— sent  on  the  fifth,  tenth  and  fifteenth  of  the  month.  The  third  letter 
constitutes  a  final  five-day  notice  to  pay  or  face  eviction  proceedings.  An  at¬ 
torney  gets  the  case  on  the  twenty-first.  Depending  upon  individual  circum¬ 
stances,  telephone  calls  and/or  personal  calls  at  the  household  are  made  in  an 
effort  to  avoid  court  proceedings. 

—Sylvan  Seligman,  cpm 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

For  apartment  buildings  under  our  management,  our  system  is  to  place  a 
return-envelope  under  each  tenant’s  door  on  the  last  day  of  each  month.  Thus, 
we  do  not  mail  actual  rental  bills.  All  tenants  need  do  is  write  their  check  and 
mail  it  in  our  envelope. 

Playing  perhaps  a  key  role  in  management  procedure  is  our  folder  titled. 
Tenant  Regulations  and  General  Terms  of  Rental  Agreement  (which,  inci¬ 
dentally,  says  that  the  firm  has  been  designated  an  .Accredited  Management 
Organization).  This  folder  is  partly  prefaced,  “These  rules  and  regulations 
have  been  developed  over  a  period  of  many  years  and  are  designed  to  clear 

up  any  possible  misunderstandings  which  may  arise  from  time  to  time . 

With  your  cooperation  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  your  stay  pleasant  and  of 
long  tenure.” 

Inside  the  folder  appears  information  about  rental  payments,  utility  services, 
decorating,  storage  lockers,  reporting  repairs,  auto  parking,  and  the  like.  The 
“Rental  Payment”  section  fully  explains  our  policy  that  “rent  is  payable  in 
advance,  by  the  month,”  and  that  “a  maximum  of  five  days  grace  is  allowed,” 
etc.  Therefore,  we  rarely  bother  tenants  until  after  the  five-day  grace  period. 
Then  we  contact  them  by  telephone  or  a  personal  visit— either  collecting  the 
rent  or  serving  a  notice-to-vacate,  unless  their  excuse  is  a  good  one.  If  a  ten¬ 
ant,  for  instance,  says  that  he’ll  remit  on  Friday,  we’ll  wait  until  that  time. 
When  we  are  forced  to  issue  the  notice-to-vacate,  but  the  tenant  indicates  a 
desire  to  pay,  we  charge  an  added  $1  service  fee  for  our  time  and  effort.  ' 

— R.  Gordon  Tarr,  cpm 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 

In  dealing  with  the  occasional  delinquencies  in  the  various  office  and  indus¬ 
trial  buildings  under  the  firm’s  management,  the  general  system  is  for  our 
cashier  to  remind  the  tenant  by  telephone,  and  notify  the  manager,  if  payment 
is  not  received  by  the  tenth  of  the  month.  If  payment  fails  to  arrive  by  the 
fifteenth,  the  building  manager  goes  to  work  via  telephone;  and  if  no  re¬ 
sults  are  produced  by  the  twentieth,  a  firm  member  at  our  main  office  makes 
a  call. 
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With  lack  of  a  satisfactory  explanation  or  specific  promise  by  the  end  of 
the  month,  we  ask  the  delinquent  tenant  to  sign  a  note  (if  we  consider  him 
eventually  good  for  the  rent),  or  we  simply  issue  a  five-day  notice.  After  that 
we  will  turn  over  the  matter  to  a  collection  attorney  (operating  on  a  contin¬ 
gent  basis)  who  proceeds  to  sue  for  possession  and  later  for  rent.  Meantime,  the 
tenant  is  refused  permission  to  remove  furniture  and  fixtures. 

In  the  case  of  a  very  large  tenant,  our  cashier  checks  with  the  tenant’s 
cashier.  If  the  delinquency  happens  to  remain  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  a 
member  of  our  firm  talks  to  the  head  of  the  tenant  organization  about  the 
situation.  If  there  is  no  reasonable  explanation,  we  issue  a  five-day  notice; 
but  by  this  time  the  tenant’s  attorney  usually  is  in  the  picture. 

—George  R.  Bailey,  cpm 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Although  we  handle  virtually  all  types  of  rental  properties,  a  major  portion 
are  small  properties  in  which  tenancy  is  covered  by  a  monthly  lease.  To  home 
occupants  with  monthly  leases,  we  serve  a  quit-notice  upon  those  who  are 
delinquent  on  the  fifteenth.  Other  tenants— commercial  and  apartment— get 
a  form  letter. 

Tenants  still  delinquent  on  the  twenty-fifth  have  unlawful  detainer  suits 
filed  against  them.  (It  is  the  custom  of  the  local  Inferior  court  to  require  at 
least  ten  days  to  have  elapsed  before  suit  can  be  filed  for  possession.) 

On  or  about  the  twenty-fifth,  we  mail  another  form  letter  to  tenants  with 
annual  leases.  The  letter  states  that  unless  payment  is  made  immediately,  the 
owner  will  take  legal  steps  to  enforce  the  lease. 

— Gus  B.  Thames,  cpm 
.  Mobile,  .Alabama 

Not  all  of  our  cases  of  office  rental  delinquencies  are  handled  alike.  But 
generally  on  the  twentieth  of  each  month,  the  accounting  department  hands 
the  building  manager  a  list  of  unpaid  tenants.  He  first  makes  telephone  calls, 
suggesting  that  perhaps  each  has  forgotten  to  mail  the  check.  If  by  the  twenty- 
fifth  the  manager  knows  of  no  valid  reason  for  continued  non-payment,  he 
visits  the  tenant. 

After  that,  our  procedure  for  60-day  delinquencies  calls  for  the  serving  of 
a  three-day  notice  to  vacate,  then  placing  the  account  in  the  hands  of  an  at¬ 
torney.  There  are  tenants,  of  course,  whom  are  well-known  to  management, 
and  here  we  try  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  for  partial  collection  and 
picking  up  the  balance  later.  We  seriously  try  to  avoid  legal  methods,  and  by 
the  same  token,  avoid  vacancies. 

-John  R.  Maenner,  cpm 
Omaha,  Nebraska 
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Telephone  and  personal  calls  are  the  only  real  ways  we  know  of  to  keep  on 
top  of  this  problem.  At  the  start,  certainly,  there  must  be  a  firm  understanding 
that  rents  are  to  be  paid  on  the  due  date,  and  that  when  whatever  grace  period 
is  established  as  office  practice  has  expired,  prompt  action  must  be  taken. 

—Wilma  Hefti,  cpm,  and  Glen  Wallace,  cpm 
I)es  Moines,  Iowa 


A  POLICY  of  mailing  a  “second  notice”  to  both  our  residential  and  commercial 
delinquents  recently  has  been  abandoned,  since  it  proved  ineffective.  Now, 
our  system  is  to  make  a  telephone  call  on  the  eleventh  of  the  month.  We  re¬ 
mind  the  tenant  of  his  obligation  and  request  immediate  payment,  although 
sometimes  circumstances  warrant  a  period  of  grace. 

We  telephone  our  commercial  tenants  more  towards  the  middle  of  the 
month  or  shortly  thereafter  because  we  find  that  many  creditable  office  ten¬ 
ants  pay  their  bills  normally  on  the  fifteenth;  they  resent  being  reminded.  We 
make  a  further  concession  to  delinquent  office  and  commercial  tenants:  A 
vacate  notice  for  non-payment  of  rent  is  delayed  until  the  last  day  of  the 
month  if  such  a  time  extension  is  requested. 

—  (CP M’s  name  withheld) 


...  I  BELIEVE  that  the  key  to  being  a  good  rent  collector  is  to  not  fool  around 
with  it.  If  tenants  know  you  mean  business,  they  will  pay  promptly;  if  they 
cannot  afford  the  place  they  are  renting,  they  will  move  to  something  else  they 
(  an  afford. 

—John  L.  VanBuskirk,  cpm 
Portland,  Oregon 


Our  office  eliminates  considerable  follow-up  activity  through  use  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  bookkeeping  system.  If  any  office,  commercial,  industrial  or  residential 
tenant  has  not  paid  by  the  nineteenth  of  the  month  (all  rents  are  due  on  the 
first),  we  pull  two  tabs  from  our  machine,  mailing  one  to  the  delinquent  and 
one  to  the  particular  building  manager.  Accounts  outstanding  three  or  four 
days  later  then  are  contacted  by  telephone. 

When  an  owner’s  monthly  statement  goes  out,  we  again  check  to  see 
whether  the  delinquencies  have  been  settled.  If  not,  the  manager  explains 
matters  personally  to  the  owner.  Many  times  an  owner  will  ask  us  to  go  along 
with  the  tenant  and  work  out  a  payment  plan. 

—Charles  E.  Peterson,  Jr.,  cpm 
Omaha,  Nebraska 


.  .  .  In  which  a  retail  chain’s  real  estate  specialist— frequent  spectator  I 
of  shopping  center  developments  on  the  west  coast— lends  his  general  j 
impressions,  debunks  popular  conceptions,  flays  the  amateur  pro-  | 
moters  and  tells  about  *‘projects-by-brochure”  | 


TWO  BACK  YARDS  DON’T  MAKE 
A  SHOPPING  CENTER  SITE 
by  Arthur  W.  Hasselbach 


While  in  a  reflective  mood— and  as  a  pref¬ 
ace  to  general  comments  about  commercial 
development— it  may  be  wise  to  remark  that 
the  accuracy  of  hindsight,  compared  with 
foresight,  is  a  fact  which  leaves  no  room  for 
debate. 

If  that  were  not  true,  the  designation  “ex¬ 
pert”  would  have  little  connotation,  at  least 
as  that  term  applies  in  real  estate  parlance. 

To  be  an  expert,  one  also  must  be  a 
prophet.  Prediction  of  future  events  sup¬ 
plies  that  desirable  mystic  ingredient  so  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  expert  going  into  orbit. 

Experts  are  not  needed  to  reveal  events  of 
the  past— which  are  a  matter  of  record.  Dig¬ 
ging  up  records  is  research.  Research  usually 
is  colorless  and  often  underdone.  When  a 
startling  statistic  is  uncovered,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  dramatize  it  out  of  proportion 
to  its  fact-value,  and  the  interpreter  many 
times  is  the  expert  who  is  apt  to  be 
promotional-minded. 

The  intention  here  is  not  to  satirize  the 
“expert”— but  really  to  advance  an  aware- 

Mr.  Hasselbach  has  spent  the  last  ten  years  in 
charge  of  J.  C.  Penney  Company’s  real  estate  depart¬ 
ment  in  Los  Angeles.  He  was  associated  many  years 
with  the  Isaac  Cook  Company,  Realtors,  in  St. 
Louis.  Among  his  chief  hobbies  now— besides  base¬ 
ball  and  football— is  "checking  all  possible  shopping 
centers  and  downtown  business  districts." 


ness  of  the  difference  between  experts  by 
self-proclamation  and  experts  by  acclaim. 

Let  us  say  that  there  are  both  real  proph¬ 
ets  (the  experts)  and  false  prophets  (the 
fast-buck  promoters).  The  attempt  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  them  isn’t  as  easy  as  de¬ 
ciding  which  of  two  men  is  bald.  It  is  more 
like  “which  twin  has  the  Toni.”  * 

THE  EXPERT’S  BACK  YARD 

Currently,  the  country  is  literally  over-  ^ 
run  with  experts  on  shopping  centers  and /or  ■ 
commercial  developments.  It  has  almost 
gotten  to  the  point  where  two  adjoining 
back  yards,  particularly  if  they  aren’t  too  far  * 
off  an  expressway,  become  a  “logical  shop¬ 
ping  center  site.” 

Who  says  so?  The  expert.  (To  which  the 
owners  of  the  two  back  yards  add,  “Amen.”) 

It  becomes  a  case  of  the  grass  on  the  other  | 
side  of  the  street  being  some  color  other 
than  green. 

You  could  worry  yourself  to  death  with  | 
all  these  shopping  center  development  pro¬ 
motions— unless  you  take  solace  in  the  an¬ 
cient  saw  that  nine-tenths  of  the  things  you 
worry  about  never  happen.  . 

Inability  of  promoters  to  secure  financ-  j 
ing,  of  course,  has  been  a  tremendous  elimi¬ 
nator.  Lending  institutions  have  spent  a  | 
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great  deal  of  time  and  money  in  studying 
shopping  center  financing,  and  naturally 
they  have  some  real  experts  within  their 
ranks. 

But  a  friend  of  mine  owns  a  printing  busi¬ 
ness,  and  he  loves  this  shopping  center  craze. 
He  doesn’t  care  whether  they  build  them  or 
not— just  as  long  as  they  project  them,  and 
use  brochures.  And  what  promoter— good, 
bad  or  indifferent— doesn’t  use  a  brochure? 

Certainly  they’re  expensive.  But  what 
better  way  is  there  for  an  owner  or  promoter 
to  see  something  nice  said  about  himself  in 
print.  In  fact,  have  you  ever  read  a  shopping 
center  brochure  that  failed  to  state  that  the 
site  was  strategically  located,  po'isessed  an 
ideal  highway  pattern,  and  would  serve  a 
vast  number  of  people? 

Most  brochures  seem  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  within  the  concentric  circle  defining 
the  trading  area,  there  are  other  shopping 
developments.  Selection  by  brochure  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hazardous. 

BEWARE  THE  ROMANTIC 

Lest  you  may  be  led  down  the  road  of  dis¬ 
belief  that  there  are  any  “good  shopping 
centers,’’  it  should  be  emphasized  that  there 
are  good  ones— and  many  of  them. 

The  good  ones  are  based  upon  sound  con¬ 
cepts,  of  course.  Their  construction  is  de¬ 
termined  through  a  careful,  painstaking 
analysis  of  economic  and  geographic  factors. 
Nobody  makes  a  final  decision  on  a  commer¬ 
cial  site  until  all  the  facts  are  in  .  .  .  facts 
assembled  concisely,  not  woven  into  a  ro¬ 
mantic  narrative. 

Whether  Columbus  picked  out  the  spot  in 
1492,  or  if  Lindbergh  glimpsed  it  from  his 
mail  plane,  hardly  are  important.  A  shop¬ 
ping  center  site  today  is  logical— or  illogical 
—depending  upon  the  need  for  a  shopping 
center.  All  you  have  to  do  is  ask  yourself  a 
simple  question:  Is  it  needed? 


Need  is  related  to  population,  i.e.,  num¬ 
ber  of  people,  their  economic  stations  in  life, 
age  groupings,  where  they  live,  how  they 
travel  to  get  to  the  center,  ho^v  long  it  takes, 
what  shopping  choices  they  have,  etc.  These 
matters  concern  people,  convenience  and  ac¬ 
cessibility,  and  if  these  factors  are  favorable, 
the  project  should  be  developed  on  a  neigh¬ 
borhood,  community,  semi-regional  or  re¬ 
gional  basis.  If  the  factors  are  not  favorable, 
then  the  paper  loss  is  less  costly  by  far  than 
a  brick -and-mortar  failure. 

Tenants  ought  to  be  selected  discrimi- 
nately,  located  purposefully  and  sized  prop¬ 
erly.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  a 
shopping  center  needs  balance.  Therefore, 
spacing  the  key  tenants  for  anchorage  and 
shopping  movement  is  important,  obviously. 

It  is  possible  to  improperly  develop  a  cen¬ 
ter  on  a  given  parcel  of  land  with  exactly  the 
same  tenants.  If  you  put  all  the  strength  on 
one  end,  it  will  act  like  a  see-saw.  Strength 
on  both  ends— and  in  the  middle— is  the 
ideal,  because  the  distance  between  two 
points  of  strength  is  thereby  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  and  a  long  walk  becomes  a  lei¬ 
surely  stroll. 

Key  tenants  often  contribute  to  this  di¬ 
lemma  by  insisting  on  what  perhaps  is  “the 
100  per  cent”  location,  and  the  elimination 
of  this  viewpoint  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  education.  The  principal  selling  point  is 
that  a  shopping  center  will  be  successful 
only  if  all  the  tenants  are  operating  success¬ 
fully.  If  there  are  high  spots  and  low  spots, 
then  the  developer  missed  the  boat. 

The  larger  the  tenant,  the  better  able  he 
is  to  “sacrifice”  location  within  the  project. 
Abundance  of  close-in  parking  bears  more 
importance  to  a  supermarket  operator  and 
the  department  store  than  their  being  in  a 
certain  spot  that  might  destroy  this  signifi¬ 
cant  balance.  Combining  tenants  into  style 
and  staple  groups  is  of  great  importance. 
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tcx),  as  is  the  pairing,  or  grouping,  of  the 
“stay-up-late”  tenants  who  often  operate  on 
Sundays  and  holidays. 

These  are  generalizations.  As  such,  they 
can’t  be  adopted  in  every  instance.  But  if 
you  own  a  shopping  center  site,  you  had 
better  plan  it,  and  merchandise  your  plan. 
Otherwise,  you  will  have  your  pitcher  catch¬ 
ing  and  your  catcher  playing  first  base. 

HOW  THEY  FIGURE  PARKING 

Now,  what’s  all  this  about  parking  and 
parking  ratios?  Everybody  seems  to  figure  it 
a  different  way.  Some  formulas  establish  a 
certain  amount  of  parking  space  to  a  certain 
number  of  square  feet  of  building  area. 
.Some  figure  the  parking  area  in  relation  to 
retail  sales  .space.  Others  figure  it  against 
ground  floor  area  occupied  by  buildings. 
Some  don’t  figure  at  all! 

It  is  our  experience  in  centers  that  occupy 
between  25  and  50  acres  (which  takes  in 
most  of  the  good  ones),  building  sites  will 
amount  to  8,000  to  10,000  square  feet  for 
each  acre  of  land.  A  3-1,  or  better,  parking- 
to-building-site  ratio  will  result  from  this 


rough  formula,  and  there  will  be  adequate 
space  for  perimeter  roads,  sidewalks,  malls, 
driveways,  etc. 

When  you  hear  of  proposed  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  that  will  have  6-1  parking  ratios,  you 
may  suspect  that  amateurs  are  at  work.  The 
outer  reaches  of  such  a  parking  facility 
would  be  .so  far  removed  from  retail  activity 
as  to  have  very  little  value,  unless  it  is  the 
result  of  a  double-deck  arrangement. 

In  recent  years,  downtown  shopping  dis¬ 
tricts  have,  of  course,  faced  a  rough  com¬ 
petitor  in  suburban  shopping  centers.  While 
suburban  living  has  drastically  changed  the 
shopping  pattern,  few  of  us  are  ready  yet  to 
cast  all  downtown  locations  out  of  consider¬ 
ation.  Some  downtown  spots  are  very  good. 
Whether  they  will  continue  to  be  good  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  wiiat  the  property  owners 
are  doing  to  maintain  and  revitalize  the  cen¬ 
tral  business  area,  and  what  kind  of  coopera¬ 
tion  they  are  getting  from  their  elected  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Suburban  centers  and  downtown  districts 
can  live  in  peaceful  co-existence  provided 
good  judgment  is  used  by  both  sides. 


“A  trade  association  is  an  organization  for  mutual  benefit  which  substitutes 
knowledge  for  ignorance,  rumor,  guess  and  suspicion.  It  tends  to  substitute 
research  and  reasoning  for  gambling  and  piracy,  without  closing  the  door  to 
adventure  or  lessening  the  value  of  prophetic  wdsdom.” 

—Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis 


T he  serious  problems  confronting  owners  and  managers  of  loft  build¬ 
ings  now  “is  a  challenge  to  the  highest  calling  of  the  professional  prop¬ 
erty  manager.”  Today's  situation  is  defined,  explained  and  discussed 
by  a  knowledgeable  specialist  who  seeks  more  solutions,  but  outlines 

I  many  which  are  applicable  in  any  U.S.  city. 

^  LOFT  BUILDINGS: 

I 

I  HOW  DO  THEY  STAND  TODAY? 

[  by  Roy  H.  Krueger,  CPM 


i  Ask  a  realtor  or  property  manager  aiiy- 

!a  where  in  the  country  today:  “Wiiat  are  your 

principal  rental  problems?”  Nine  times  out 
^  of  ten,  the  answer  will  be:  secondary  stores 
/  and  loft  buildings. 

i  By  coincidence,  both  “problem  children” 
I  were  born  and  nourished  in  the  World  War 
I  II  period  when  a  “revolution”  pointed  out 
I  new  directions  for  future  real  estate  develop¬ 
ment, 

?  Store  property  is  another,  separate  topic. 
«  (The  new  concept  of  shopping  centers 
played  havoc  tvith  the  rental  market  for  sec- 
\  ondary,  or  neighborhood,  retail  stores.*) 

1  The  story  of  the  problem  of  loft  buildings 
I  —formerly  considered  sound  real  estate  in- 
1  vestments— may  be  somewhat  similar  to  that 

I  of  strip  stores;  but  the  wide  variety  of  sizes, 
■  kinds,  income  and  operating  costs  adds  up 
to  a  unique  difficulty  today  for  management. 
Vacancies,  of  course,  exist  across  the  na- 

I  Roy  Krueger,  vice  president  of  Browne  ir  Storcli, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  is  past  president  of  the  Chicago  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Institute,  and  serves  as  director  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Association  of  Loft  Buildings. 

•  An  article,  “Neighborhood  and  Strip  Retail  Stores: 
A  National  Problem,”  was  featured  in  the  Summer  1959 
issue  of  the  Journal. 


lion.  Loss  of  rent  in  many  loft  buildings  has 
caused  serious  financial  troubles  for  the 
owners.  In  a  number  of  cases,  it  is  impossible 
for  owners  to  meet  their  financial  obliga¬ 
tions. 

Some  older  buildings  have  been  torn 
down  to  eliminate  an  individual  dilemma. 
Others  have  been  sold  at  a  fraction  of  nor¬ 
mal  value.  Some  have  been  given  away  to 
charitable  organizations  in  order  to  realize, 
at  least,  an  income  tax  benefit. 

DEFINITIONS  ARE  VAGUE 

In  pinpointing  how  the  loft  building  situ¬ 
ation  stands  now,  it  is  initially  important  to 
ask  . . .  what  is  a  loft  building?  Many,  includ¬ 
ing  Realtors,  do  not  know,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  written  history  of  this  type  of  real 
estate.  Even  the  dictionary  gives  an  incom¬ 
plete  definition: 

Loft— An  upper  room  or  story;  esp.,  an  attic; 
hence:  a  hayloft;  U.  S.,  one  of  the  upper  floors 
of  a  warehouse  or  business  building  especially 
when  without  partitions.  (Webster) 

My  own  definition  of  a  loft  building  is  “a 
multi-story  combination  office  and  indus¬ 
trial  building  which  does  not  furnish  janitor 
service.”  A  number  of  additional  character- 
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istics  exist— such  as  unplastered  walls  and 
ceilings,  greater  floor  loads,  etc. 

Some  years  ago  Maurice  R.  Spear,  CPM, 
of  Helmsley  &  Spear,  Inc.,  New  York,  made 
this  statement  about  these  structures: 

“Specific  problems  arising  in  the  management 
of  loft  buildings  are  different  from  those  found 
in  the  apartment  or  office  building  field.  Personal 
experience  indicates  that  specialized  knowledge 
is  particularly  important  to  the  loft  building 
manager.  He  has  problems  of  an  industrial  na¬ 
ture  (that  are)  peculiar  to  his  field,  and  he  must 
know  the  answers.” 

Loft  rental  rates  show  nearly  as  great  a 
range  as  in  office  buildings— a  range  gener¬ 
ally  from  50^  to  $2.50  per  square  foot  a  year. 
Operating  costs  are  similar  to  many  of  the 
buildings  listed  in  the  Office  Building  Ex¬ 
perience  Exchange  Report,  although  fewer 
loft  buildings  are  reported  upon  because  of 
the  minimized  services  provided. 

Net  income  some  years  ago  did  approxi¬ 
mate  the  averages  produced  by  office  build¬ 
ings  and  were  judged  similarly  as  good 
investments.  There  still  are  many  such  de¬ 
sirable  loft  investment  opportunities  where, 
naturally,  tenancies  have  continued  to  hold 
up.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  difficult 
now  to  claim  this  segment  of  the  real  estate 
business  to  be  desirable  generally. 

Another  special  observation  is  expressed 
in  the  fact  that  the  Loft  Division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Building  Owners  and 
Managers  represents  a  very  few  cities  and 
very  few  buildings.  In  other  words,  loft 
building  owners  do  not  find  enough  com¬ 
mon  ground  on  which  to  meet. 

For  many  years  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Loft  Buildings  found  it  inadvisable  to  nego¬ 
tiate  labor  agreements  because  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  caliber  of  employes  and  their 
working  conditions.  A  few  years  ago  the  or¬ 
ganization  did  discover  enough  similarity 
among  elevator  operators  and  so  accom¬ 
plished  an  industry-wide  scale  of  wages.  But 


even  in  this  category,  there  exists  a  sliding 
scale  for  the  benefit  of  those  buildings  which 
are  above  or  below  the  norm.  The  wages  and 
terms  of  employment  of  all  other  building 
service  workers  are  subject  to  individual  ne¬ 
gotiations. 

I  VVO  SOURCES  OF  DIFFICULTY 

Today’s  specific  loft  building  problems 
may  be  traced  to  two  principal  sources: 

(1)  Labor  costs,  which  have  risen  enor¬ 
mously  since  wartime,  requiring  industrial¬ 
ists  to  think  more  about  efficiency  and 
streamlined  production  methods.  (Cost-plus 
contracts  during  the  war  enabled  industries 
to  defray  costs  of  revamping  their  opera¬ 
tions.)  One  result— which  strongly  influ¬ 
enced  loft  building  tenancy— was  a  belief 
that  supervision  of  work  on  many  floors  was 
more  costly  than  supervision  on  a  large, 
single  floor.  Consequently,  manufacturers 
widely  agreed  that  the  one-floor  operation 
also  should  be  the  ground  floor  where,  fur¬ 
ther,  the  size  of  the  floor  was  almost  limitless. 
Obviously,  this  one  factor  alone  disastrously 
affected  multi  story  loft  structures  every- 
tvhere. 

(2)  The  new  term— “plant,”  not  “factory” 
—represents  another  significant  evolution  in 
the  thinking  of  the  “new”  industrialists  and 
to  some  extent  the  “old  timers.”  In  bygone 
years,  a  “factory”  was  a  necessary,  vital  part 
of  the  American  way  of  life.  But  it  carried  a 
certain  stigma  because  of  unsavory  buildings 
and  locations.  Employes  were  characterized 
as  factory  workers  of  the  lower  echelon. 
Then  during  the  war,  new  industrialists  en¬ 
tered  the  field;  and  under  the  new,  or  pre¬ 
vailing,  cost-plus  contracts,  or  through 
higher  profit  margins,  they  were  able  to  ac¬ 
quire  new  buildings  in  (apparently)  more 
desirable  locations. 

There  were,  of  course,  other  reasons  for 
the  change  in  concepts  about  factory  build- 
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ings  and  locations.  The  early  indications 
now  are  all  around  us.  In  every  city,  new 
plants  have  been  constructed  in  outlying 
areas  and  in  suburbs.  Mostly  they  are  one- 
story  affairs,  well  designed,  on  beautifully 
landscaped  lots  and  perfectly  maintained— 
no  longer  banished  to  the  once-named  “fac¬ 
tory  district.” 

Actually  new  building  codes  rarely  limit 
them  to  the  old  factory-zoned  areas,  per  se. 
New  qualifications  have  been  written  ac¬ 
cording  to  standards  of  performance  based 
upon  sounds,  odors,  etc.  If  they  qualify  un¬ 
der  these  new  codes,  industrial  buildings  can 
be  located  in  many  heretofore  restricted  sec¬ 
tors. 

These  ideas— involving  design,  location 
and  building  codes— have  been  an  impres¬ 
sive  influence  upon  former  loft  occupants,  as 
well  as  upon  those  who  otherwise  would  be 
potential  tenants  of  loft  buildings.  In  the 
past,  size  of  the  building  became  a  factor, 
too,  because  few  factories  were  considered 
worthy  of  the  name  or  of  an  investment  un¬ 
less  space  was  ample  in  the  multi-story  type. 

In  recent  years  new  plants  have  been 
housed  in  relatively  small  buildings— as  lit¬ 
tle  as  5,000  square  feet.  In  fact,  this  became 
a  standard  size  for  small  industrial  opera¬ 
tions;  and  many  individual  plants  of  5,000 
to  10,000  square  feet  capacity  today  are  seen 
in  and  around  our  cities. 

Financing  these  buildings  is  relatively 
easy.  Many  owners  pay  for  them  in  monthly 
installments  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
These  relatively  small  businessmen  feel,  of 
course,  that  they  have  “arrived,”  that  they 
are  an  important  segment  of  the  economy, 
that  they  hold  a  position  of  importance  in 
the  social  world.  They  own  an  industry  in  a 
fine  building,  in  a  good  neighborhood— close 
to  their  employes’  homes— and  they  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  a  nicely  landscaped,  pleas¬ 
ing  location. 


SOME  SOLUTIONS  EVIDENI 

Hopes  for  future  solutions  always  are 
present,  and  aggressive  property  managers 
have  been  devoting  their  energies  in  various 
directions. 

Better,  or  higher,  utilization  of  loft  build¬ 
ings  is  one  solution.  When  a  loft’s  location 
makes  it  reasonably  convenient  for  white- 
collar  tenants,  buildings  have  represented 
excellent  possibilities  for  conversion.  Nat¬ 
urally  that  entails  capital  expenditure  to  im¬ 
prove  and  modernize  the  physical  aspects  of 
the  building. 

Additional  services  also  are  needed.  Yet, 
the  increased  rental  rates  which  can  be  se¬ 
cured  through  upgrading  have  more  than 
offset  the  costs  involved,  while  the  value  of 
the  total  structure  is  increased,  creating  a 
successful  venture  out  of  a  diminishing  proj¬ 
ect. 

Industrial  tenants  aren’t  lost  forever, 
either.  Some  CPMs  have  made  considerable 
efforts  to  rekindle  interest  among  loft-type 
tenants  by  improving  a  building’s  physical 
services.  This  includes  self-service  passenger 
elevators,  modern  freight  elevators,  up-to- 
date  loading  docks,  and  acquisition  of  ad¬ 
jacent  property  for  easy  truck  entry  and  auto 
parking.  Improvements  also  have  been  made 
to  lobbies  and  public  rooms,  and  exteriors 
have  been  redesigned.  These  and  other 
progressive  steps  seem  necessary. 

Interestingly  enough,  some  businessmen 
themselves  have  determined  that  multi¬ 
story  buildings  now  boast  an  advantage  that 
wasn’t  previously  considered.  For  example, 
management  has  found  that  movement  of 
goods  over  the  great  horizontal  distances  of 
ground-floor  structures  requires  costly 
“deadhead”  return  trips.  Shorter  moves  on 
smaller  floors  cost  less,  and  they  make  up  for 
the  otherwise-considered  high  supervision 
costs  of  smaller  floors. 
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One  engineering  firm,  which  is  engaged 
in  material  handling  equipment,  proved  to 
its  clients  that  they  can  operate  more  effi¬ 
ciently  in  multi-story  building  with  proper 
changes  in  the  structure  and  in  the  handling 
equipment.  Ramps  between  floors,  overhead 
hoists,  and  conveyors  of  various  types  all 
have  been  employed  to  establish  better  flow 
patterns  of  operation.  So,  a  few  industrialists 
have  seen  the  wisdom  of  returning  to  the 
close-in  downtown  areas. 

In  Chicago,  the  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  has  become  interested  in  the 
disturbing  number  of  vacancies  in  loft 
buildings,  both  in  and  adjacent  to  the  Loop 
area.  As  a  result,  a  committee  was  created  in 
1959  to  study  the  extent  of  the  vacancies, 
their  locations  and  probable  causes,  and  to 
come  up  with  suggestions  for  recovery. 
Members  of  the  committee  were  presented 
data  previously  collected  by  individuals  and 
by  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company. 
The  principal  points  of  discussion  have  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  following  items: 

1.  Creating  more  public  and  private  parking 
space. 

2.  Expediting  traffic  to  streets  and  alleys. 

3.  Modernization. 

4.  Tax  relief. 

5.  Conversion  to  office  use  where  practical. 

6.  Spot  demolition. 

7.  Publicity  on  advantages  of  “downtown”  loca¬ 
tions. 

This  study  is  too  new  to  have  produted 
any  definite  suggestions  or  final  solutions. 


but  it  can  be  hoped  that  equal  interest  in 
every  city  plagued  with  the  problem  will 
produce  worthwhile  clues. 

A  JOINT  PROMO!  ION  EFFORT 

A  year  ago  the  directors  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Loft  Buildings  determined 
that  some  advertising-promotion  should  be 
undertaken  to  reawaken  industrialists  to  the 
natural  advantages  of  close-in  locations  in 
existing  loft  building.  Approximately  $2,- 
000  of  association  funds  was  expended  in  a 
campaign  centered  in  the  local  newspapers 
and  the  midwest  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  The  ads  stressed  the  following: 

1.  Proximity  to  the  central  business  district. 

2.  Close  to  railroad  stations  and  hotels. 

3.  Excellent  transportation  from  all  parts  of  the 
metropolitan  city, 

4.  The  best  labor  market. 

5.  Flexible  space  in  multi-unit  buildings. 

6.  Low  cost  rental  overhead. 

The  addresses  of  member  buildings  were 
included  in  the  ad,  with  typical  amounts  of 
available  space.  Replies  to  this  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  were  few;  from  a  strictly 
cost/result  basis,  the  campaign  did  not  pay. 

However,  the  long-range  and  intangible 
results  of  such  a  promotion  cannot  help  but 
be  favorable,  and  certainly  every  loft  build¬ 
ing  owner,  property  manager  and  associa¬ 
tion  interested  in  this  type  of  real  estate 
should  be  making  every  effort  to  create  the 
favorable  results  that  are  so  urgently  needed 
to  restore  profit  to  these  investments. 
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Through  useful,  honorable,  realistic  service,  the  manager  uniquely 
possesses  all  data  for  comprehensive  testimony  (in  a  courtroom  or 
elsewhere)  in  the  elements  that  create  both  the  real  estate  investment 
market  and  “fair  market  value”  The  author  defines  the  “expert  wit¬ 
ness,”  then  applies  the  CPM-yardstick  and  adds  the  score. 


THE  MANAGER’S  EMINENT  QUALIFICATIONS 
FOR  THE  ROLE  OF  ‘EXPERT  WITNESS’ 
bj>  Lloyd D.  Hanford,  Sr.,  CPM 


Three  classes  of  experts  confront  us  to¬ 
day.  One  group  relies  solely  on  data  supplied 
by  outside  sources.  Another  accumulates 
data  from  personal  experience  alone.  A 
third  group  coordinates  personal  experience 
and  knowledge  with  the  experience  and 
knowledge  of  others. 

Looking  at  all  three  classes,  probably  the 
most  complete  and  meaningful  information 
stems  from  those  who  modify  their  conclu¬ 
sions  by  knowledge  necessarily  gained  from 
the  broad  “market  place.” 

In  terms  of  expertness,  the  real  estate 
business  is  a  far  cry  from  an  exact  science. 
It  lacks  certainties  from  which  successful  en¬ 
terprise  might  be  positively  projected.  Our 
fraternity  cannot  possibly  reduce  to  formu¬ 
las  the  means  of  determining  conclusively 
what  will  happen  in  the  market  place. 

In  situations  in  which  the  Realtor  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  “expert,”  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  opinion  about  the  fair  market 
value  of  a  parcel  of  real  property  at  a  given 


Lloyd  Hanford,  nationally-known  author  and 
lecturer  on  real  estate  management  and  economics, 
heads  the  Property  Management  Company,  San 
Francisco,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Institute  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 


time.  Parenthetically,  that  means  he  must 
prepare  a  detailed,  organized,  supportable 
report  on  the  highest  probable  price  which 
would  result  in  a  sale  in  the  prevailing  mar¬ 
ket;  where  all  parties  are  informed  about  the 
potential  of  the  property,  and  where  neither 
party  is  compelled  to  act. 

Realtors  agree  that  such  an  estimate  of 
value  cannot  be  determined  with  100  per 
cent  accuracy.  But  it  is  also  agreed  that 
intelligent,  experienced  Realtors— each  pos¬ 
sessed  of  all  pertinent  facts  and  with  com¬ 
parable  experience  in  the  market  place- 
should  arrive  at  reasonably  close  final  con¬ 
clusions.  Real  estate  men  and  women  fur¬ 
ther  subscribe  to  the  strict  ethical  requisite 
that  final  conclusions  must  be  reached  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  desires  of  those  whom 
they  purport  to  serve,  and  with  total  re¬ 
moval  from  an  emotion  that  may  have 
created  a  conflict  of  interest  disassociated 
from  the  property  itself. 

Regrettably,  we  observe  a  constant  pat¬ 
tern  of  wide  variance  in  estimates  of  value 
prepared  by  experts  for  opposing  sides  of  a 
controversy— variations  too  great  to  be  ex¬ 
cused  as  mere  differences  of  opinions,  nor 
yet  attributable  to  dereliction  of  profes- 
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sional  duty.  This  is  a  human  hailty  born  of 
human  reactions  and  impulses  and,  perhaps, 
of  an  overwhelming  desire  to  be  of  useful 
service. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  the  wish  often  becomes  father  to  the 
thought.  That  wish  results  from  some  type 
of  rationalization  that  serves  the  purposes  of 
a  few.  It  can  destroy  the  ambitions,  the 
hopes  of  many  who  seek  just  rights  under 
the  guidance  of  recognized  experts  and  of 
the  majority  of  experts  themselves— who 
work  ceaselessly  to  create  enhanced  profes¬ 
sional  prestige  and  respect  through  some 
uniformity  of  interpretation. 

Within  the  framework  of  our  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  two  of  the 
great  professional  Institutes  are  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Real  Estate  Management  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Ap¬ 
praisers.  Each  pursues  unceasing  efforts  to 
develop  an  ever-higher  level  of  performance 
in  their  respective  fields  through  higher 
standards  of  specialized  training  and  educa¬ 
tion. 

Neither  takes  unto  itself  any  attitude  of 
exclusiveness  by  inference  or  otherwise. 
Both  concentrate  their  particular  energies 
on  giving  the  interested  members  of  the  real 
estate  fraternity  the  full  benefit  of  their 
knowledge  and  experience  for  the  purpose 
of  upgrading  professional  performance  and 
for  stimulating  greater  public  confidence. 

NO  SPECIALTY  STANDS  ALONE 

As  a  basic  premise,  let  us  assume  that  no 
real  estate  activity  is  sufficient  unto  itself, 
or  independent  of  other  business  efforts,  or 
outside  the  realm  of  the  general  social,  spir¬ 
itual  and  economic  life.  Each  is  part  of  the 
other.  Neither  can  effectively  stand  alone. 

It  isn’t  true  that  a  good  appraiser  cannot 
be  a  manager,  and  it  is  equally  untrue  that 
a  good  manager  cannot  be  an  appraiser.  On 


the  contrary,  it  is  most  understandable  that 
an  appraiser  can  be  a  top  flight  manager 
when  supported  by  his  analytical  training, 
his  detailed  curiosity,  his  orderly  approach 
to  problems,  his  willingness  to  make  a  de¬ 
cision  and  his  continuing  studious  contacts 
with  real  property.  It  is  equally  notable  that 
an  expert  manager  is  possessed  of  all  of  the 
requisites  for  reliably  estimating  market 
value. 

Shall  we,  then,  examine  the  qualifications 
for  an  expert  witness,  using  them  as  a  test 
of  the  manager.  Of  course,  the  mechanical 
portion  of  management  efforts  must  not  be 
considered  as  having  any  direct  value  to  the 
concluded  appraisal.  We  will  scrutinize  only 
the  experiences,  record  systems  and  profes¬ 
sional  abilities  of  the  manager  as  they  qual¬ 
ify  him  for  dependable  valuation  work. 

As  an  important  part  of  daily  routine  in 
the  operation  of  his  varied  properties,  the 
manager  is  continuously  ‘‘feeling  the  pulse” 
of  the  rental  market.  He  is  familiar  with  the 
general  vacancy  situation;  he  is  alert  to  va¬ 
cancy  trends  and  their  causes;  he  studies  the 
characteristics  of  all  types  of  tenancies;  he 
must  be  fully  informed  as  to  economic  rent 
charges  as  they  shift  with  our  economy. 

MORE  EACETS  OF  AWARENESS 

On  a  continuing  basis  he  must  analyze  op¬ 
erating  costs,  including  utilities,  services, 
maintenance,  repairs  and  personnel.  These 
must  be  regularly  evaluated  by  comparison 
with  costs  for  prior  periods  and  with  costs 
in  similar  properties  under  the  management 
of  others.  He  retains  a  current  knowledge 
of  wage  scales,  utility  rates,  ad  valorem  tax 
rates,  unit  supply  costs  and  all  of  the  other 
details  commensurate  with  first  rate  man¬ 
agement. 

The  manager  also  is  committed  to  con¬ 
tinuing  neighborhood,  area  and  regional 
analyses  to  maintain  the  properties  in  his 
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(  are  at  the  highest  level  of  economic  use.  He 
must  keep  himself  fully  informed  of  the 
economics  of  all  comparable  properties 
throughout  the  region. 

It  is  elementary  that  the  manager  be  cur¬ 
rently  alert  to  land  values,  since  the  cost  of 
land  contributes  much  to  the  economy  of 
property.  (Cheap  land  tends  to  encourage 
competitive  building.  High  priced  land 
often  indicates  a  curtailment  of  building 
which  can  result  in  a  stabilization  of  rents 
and  a  reduction  of  rental  losses.) 

In  a  like  manner  he  must  be  competently 
advised  about  details  of  construction  costs, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
possibility  of  competitive  construction,  but 
also  to  allow  him  to  make  reasonably  re¬ 
liable  estimates  of  costs  of  repairs,  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  remodeling. 

Expert  management  demands  a  working 
knowledge  of  land  law  through  which  seri¬ 
ous  errors  might  be  avoided  with  the  timely 
employment  of  legal  counsel.  The  profes¬ 
sional  also  is  ever-conscious  of  the  income 
tax  involvements  from  real  estate  owner¬ 
ship,  and  he  is  in  regular  contact  with  quali¬ 
fied  legal  and  accounting  experts  in  these 
regards. 

Most  properties  are  encumbered  to  some 
extent  with  mortgages  or  trust  deeds.  Their 
servicing  is  another  responsibility  of  man¬ 
agement.  This  requires  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  mortgage  money  market  at 
all  levels  and  in  all  detail.  A  great  many 
management  organizations  have  been 
drawn  into  active  participation  themselves 
in  the  mortgage  money  market  because  of 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  property  and  of 
activities  in  mortgage  lending  for  their 
clients. 

Insurance  on  real  property  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  expense  item.  The  exposures  to  loss  are 
inextricably  tied  to  the  welfare  of  the  owner 
as  well  as  of  the  property.  It  is  axiomatic 


that  good  management  must  include  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  in¬ 
surance  coverage.  This  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  most  management  organizations 
either  have  their  own  insurance  department 
or  are  closely  affiliated  with  a  competent  in¬ 
surance  broker. 

The  natural  product  of  the  multitude  of 
management  activities  is  the  selling,  leasing 
and  renting  of  all  types  of  property.  In 
brokerage  activities  involving  managed  in¬ 
vestments,  who  could  supply  more  accurate 
detailed  information?  In  activities  con¬ 
cerned  with  non-managed  properties,  who 
has  available  such  a  volume  of  comparable 
records  of  performance? 

ADDING  THE  MANAGER’S  SCORE 

If  we  add  the  total  score,  this  is  what  we 
will  find:  The  manager  enjoys  vast  personal 
experiences.  He  possesses  undeniable  rec¬ 
ords  concerning  the  true  financial  life  of 
property.  From  his  advantageous  and  con¬ 
fidential  status  with  a  large  number  of  prop¬ 
erty  owner-clients,  he  acquires  a  profound 
understanding  of  the  needs  and  wishes  of 
the  investing  public. 

As  a  vital  part  of  his  professional  life  he  is 
in  constant  contact  and  association  with  at¬ 
torneys,  accountants,  bankers,  insurance 
executives,  architects,  engineers,  contractors, 
developers  and  builders.  Realtors,  govern¬ 
mental  agencies,  educators  and  almost'  every 
other  gainful  or  productive  activity  within 
the  framework  of  our  economy. 

The  manager  does  not  do  his  research  for 
a  single  assignment  but  he  is  continuously 
assembling  and  recording  the  vital  statistics 
affecting  the  life  of  real  property. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  is  a  mammoth  and 
time-consuming  effort— almost  beyond  the 
human  capacities  of  a  single  individual.  But 
if  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  manager  by 
nature  is  highly  systematic,  that  he  main- 
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tains  an  organization  fully  attuned  to  satisfy¬ 
ing  the  responsibilities  of  a  complete  job— 
and  add  to  these  his  dedication  to  his  chosen 
work— the  reality  becomes  obvious. 

Let  us  now  reduce  all  that  has  been  said 
to  simple  terms  in  qualifying  the  profes¬ 
sional  manager  as  an  “expert  witness.”  This 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  asking  a  few 
simple  questions.  The  answers  to  some,  the 
reader  can  supply: 

1.  Who,  better  than  an  individual  or  organiza¬ 
tion  with  a  long  history  of  successful  real  estate 
operation,  can  better  supply  the  accurate  de¬ 
tails  of  stabilized  income  and  expenses  on  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  real  property? 

2.  Who  can  better  estimate  the  highest  and  best 
use  of  property  than  one  constantly  engaged 
in  the  actual  application  of  his  creative  think¬ 
ing  based  upon  records  and  upon  detailed 
property,  neighborhood,  area  and  regional 
analyses? 

3.  Who  can  better  estimate  income  and  expense 
trends  than  the  manager  whose  livelihood  de¬ 
pends  upon  proper  interpretation  of  available 
records  and  statistics? 

4.  Who  can  better  counsel  on  real  estate  financing 
than  one  whose  responsibilities  continue  to  be 
in  finance  activities  for  the  welfare  of  clients 
and  their  properties? 

5.  Who,  other  than  a  contractor  or  builder  giving 
a  binding  estimate,  can  secure  more  accurate 
information  as  to  construction  costs? 

6.  Who,  more  than  an  alert  manager,  can  supply 
greater  details  about  comparable  sales  and 
leases,  where  such  knowledge  is  an  important 
factor  in  his  day-to-day  business? 

7.  Who,  other  than  a  manager,  enjoys  regular 
business  and  professional  contacts  with  such 
a  broad  group  of  professional,  trade  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  executives? 

8.  Who,  besides  one  whose  entire  business  is  tied 
to  the  market  place,  has  more  reliable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  realistic  market  activity? 

9.  Who,  other  than  the  manager,  is  obliged  to 
live  with  his  forecasts,  and  would  suffer  ir¬ 
reparably  from  erroneous  conclusions? 

The  pure  legal  process  permits  or  de¬ 
mands  certain  procedures  that  ofttimes  ap¬ 
pears  to  the  layman  as  impractical,  imma¬ 
terial,  unrealistic  and  confusing. 

Many  of  us  have  observed  the  “expert  wit¬ 


ness”  exposed  to  severe  cross-examination  ? 
or  testimony  that,  in  many  instances,  is  un-  ; 
related  to  the  fundamentals  of  fair  market 
value  in  its  real  sense.  There  can  be  little 
question  that  the  expert  witness  must  face  ^ 
juries  that  are,  at  best,  only  barely  qualified 
to  understand  the  volleys  of  involved  statisti¬ 
cal  data  fired  at  them. 

The  expert  witness  should  be  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  make  his  presentation  in  the  sim-  , 
plest  terms  and  in  a  manner  coincident  with 
the  ability  of  both  judge  and  jury  to  com¬ 
prehend  his  logic. 

APPROACHING  MARKET  VALUE 

At  the  risk  of  being  labeled  heretics,  let  ‘ 
us  examine  the  dynamics  of  the  market 
place  and  determine  which  of  the  so-called 
approaches  to  value  is  the  one  of  greatest  im¬ 
portance  in  a  sale  at  fair  market  value. 

There  can  be  little  question  but  that  the  , 
economic  or  income  valuation  is  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  the  leader  in  the  field.  Net  income 
yield  in  investment  properties  is  the  vital 
factor  in  such  a  sale,  and  this  is  unmistakably 
underlined  by  the  fact  that  almost  every 
written  statement  of  investment  real  estate 
offered  for  sale  includes  a  careful  analysis  of  v 
the  net  percentage  return  on  the  total  pur¬ 
chase  price. 

That  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  all 
other  approaches  to  value  can  be  overlooked 
or  ignored.  But  it  does  uphold  the  fact  that 
investing  contemplates  an  income  flow. 

The  manager  is  unquestionably  the  best 
qualified  expert  on  the  elements  of  property 
income  for  the  many  reasons  previously  set 
forth.  It  can  be  argued  that  the  value  of  in¬ 
come  property  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  t 
our  present  economy  and  two  added  factors: 
financing  and  depreciation.  This  is  com¬ 
pletely  correct.  Again,  however,  the  ex-  I 
pected  net  income  yield  is  tempered  by  the  . 
amount  of  allowable  depreciation  and  by  ' 
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the  ready  availability  of  attractive  financing. 

Of  course,  no  two  parcels  of  real  estate  in 
the  whole  world  are  exactly  alike.  Many 
properties  are  similar— but  “similarity”  is 
a  dangerous  term  in  that  it  can  lead  to  erro¬ 
neous  comparisons.  There  are  far  too  many 
hidden  facts  in  “comparable”  sales. 

Specifically,  these  are  a  few  of  the  obscure 
influences:  (1)  unusual  financing,  (2)  emo¬ 
tional  purchases,  (3)  forced  sales  other  than 
condemnation  and  foreclosure,  (4)  pur¬ 
chase  for  singular  or  special  use,  (5)  errors 
of  judgment  by  either  seller  or  buyer  that  do 
not  conform  to  predictable  market  perform¬ 
ance,  and  (6)  purchase  for  temporary  bene¬ 
fit  not  attributable  to  market  value. 

A  true  “comparable”  must  be  comparable 
in  every  way— in  location,  age,  condition,  ex¬ 
posure,  lot  size,  tenancy,  income,  expenses, 
financing,  facilities  and  amenities.  Often 
comparisons  are  possible  with  single-family 
residences,  but  rarely  possible  with  urban  or 
suburban  investment  properties. 

Yet,  there  are  valid  bases  of  comparison 
which  relate  principally  to  net  yield,  age 
and  economic  use.  It  is  again  factual  to  say 
that  the  broker-manager,  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  market  place,  possesses  the 
necessary  first-hand  supporting  data  in  these 
respects. 

Looking,  finally,  at  the  summation— or 
cost  approach  to  value— two  things  are  im¬ 
pressive.  First,  cost  of  reproduction  or  re¬ 
placement,  less  a  “calculated”  depreciation, 
has  little  or  no  effect  on  the  actual  income 
stream. 

Secondly,  experience  in  taking  bids  for 
construction  work  based  on  fixed  specifica¬ 
tions  continues  to  exhibit  such  unbelievable 
variations  in  cost  estimates  that  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  determine  which  of  sev¬ 
eral  estimates  can  be  relied  upon  for  con¬ 
struction  of  comparable  projects. 

The  best  hope  is  to  accept  a  medium.  To 


use  either  the  highest  or  lowest  estimate  is 
obviously  subject  to  rightful  challenge.  In 
practice  the  real  estate  investor  looks  at  the 
summation  value  merely  to  assure  himself 
that  it  is  in  balance  with  the  price  he  has  de¬ 
termined  from  net  income  yield. 

THE  ORDER  OF  ELEMENTS 

Let  us  sum  up  the  basic  elements  that 
create  the  real  estate  investment  market  and, 
consequently,  determine  fair  market  value. 
In  order  of  importance  they  are: 

1.  Real  net  income  yield. 

2.  Stabilized  net  income  yield. 

3.  Remaining  years  of  economic  us<‘. 

4.  Growth  factors. 

5.  Projected  future  use. 

6.  Allowable  depreciation. 

7.  Available  financing. 

8.  Income  yield  on  comparable  types  of  invest¬ 
ment. 

9.  Balance  between  physical  value  and  purchase 
price. 

10.  The  number  of  properties  being  offered  for 
sale  in  the  market. 

11.  Real  estate  trends. 

Lhe  professional  manager  is  in  the  unique 
position  of  having  immediately  available  to 
him  all  data  for  comprehensive  testimony  in 
each  of  these  eleven  essentials. 

With  his  records  and  personal  activities 
he  is  possessed  of  favorable  data  and  the 
necessary  experience  for  a  complete,  con¬ 
cise,  convincing  and  understandable  pres¬ 
entation. 

The  manager  must  recognize  that  in  real 
estate  matters  outside  of  evaluation  of  in¬ 
vestment  properties  he  is  most  often  not 
qualified  as  an  “expert  witness”  as  a  result 
of  management  experience.  It  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  in  every  activity  there  are  special¬ 
ists  whose  education,  training  and  activity 
set  them  apart  as  recognizable  authorities  in 
such  singular  specializations. 

It  would  be  a  disservice  to  the  client  and 
to  the  real  estate  industry,  generally,  were 
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any  individual  to  undertake  any  such  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  which  he  is  not  readily  able 
to  perform  in  the  capacity  of  an  expert. 

Our  goal  is  the  prestige  of  professional¬ 
ism.  We  can  only  approach  this  goal 
through  an  honest  interpretation  of  our 
own  capabilities  and  limitations.  In  the  de¬ 


termination  of  realistic  fair  market  value  for 
investment  properties,  the  professional 
manager  occupies  a  position  of  eminence 
through  useful  and  honorable  service.  We 
must  take  the  “witness”  stand  with  uncol¬ 
ored  realism,  and  let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may. 


When  Cities  Begin  to  Decay^Beware^ 


Our  little  village  (Pop.  244)  was  shocked  last  week  when  a  young  girl  was  killed  by 
a  car.  It  was  the  first  auto  fatality  of  the  year  in  the  county,  and  the  populace  is  still 
shaken  by  it. 

When  I  return  to  Chicago,  I  will  be  coming  back  to  a  county  in  which  one  person 
a  day  is  killed  in  auto  accidents.  As  a  result,  we  think  little  of  it,  unless  it  happens  to  a 
close  friend  or  relative. 

As  population  pressures  increase  everywhere,  the  mere  fact  of  size  makes  community 
living  more  difficult  in  every  aspect.  I  believe  there  are  some  real  values  and  virtues 
to  living  in  the  city;  that  is  why  I  continue  to  live  there;  but  the  solutions  are  lagging 
far  behind  the  problems. 

The  chief  problem  is  that  while  the  population  increases  in  an  arithmetical  progres¬ 
sion,  the  problems  increase  in  a  geometrical  progression. 

That  is  to  say,  400,000  persons  are  only  10  times  as  many  as  40,000  persons— but  the 
problems  become  a  hundredfold  more  intense. 

This  is  true  of  all  social  relationships.  A  dinner  party  for  eight  is  a  relatively  simple 
affair;  but  as  every  hostess  knows,  a  party  for  16  is  not  merely  twice  as  difficult.  It  may 
be  10  times  as  hard,  in  terms  of  preparing  and  serving,  seating  and  entertaining.  The 
number  only  doubles,  but  the  difficulties  may  quadruple  or  more. 

Now,  as  late  as  1940,  the  United  States  was  pretty  balanced  between  an  urban  and 
a  rural  population— about  50  per  cent  in  each  area.  Today  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  population  lives  in  urban  areas.  Rural  communities  are  losing  population  by  the 
millions,  as  young  people  look  for  wider  opportunities  in  the  cities. 

We  have  scarcely  begun  to  cope  with  this  rapid  shift  in  population  density.  Most 
cities  still  are  20  years  behind  in  housing,  traffic  control,  police  administration  and 
the  inevitable  public  welfare  problems  that  arise  when  tens  of  thousands  of  unskilled 
and  unschooled  workers  descend  upon  a  metropolis. 

Moreover,  the  mere  fact  of  size  tends  to  create  an  emotional  hardening  of  the 
arteries.  Nobody  is  shocked  at  auto  fatalities;  nobody  is  surprised  at  the  vicious  acts 
of  juveniles;  nobody  expects  the  administration  of  justice  to  be  anything  but  cum¬ 
bersome,  partial,  capricious  and  often  venal. 

In  every  civilization,  since  Babylonian  times,  the  cities  have  marked  the  high  point 
of  culture.  When  they  began  to  decay,  it  was  not  long  before  the  whole  civilization 
crumbled. 

In  our  mad  flight  to  the  suburbs,  in  our  callous  neglect  of  the  city’s  needs,  Americans 
are  pulling  down  the  pillars  that  support  the  entire  economic  and  industrial  structure 
of  the  nation. 


—Sidney  J.  Harris 
“Strictly  Personal” 
Chicago  Daily  News 


It’s  been  said  that  there  is  “nothing  so  powerful  as  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come— for  it  then  becomes  an  instrument  for  action.”  We  ail,  hi 
one  way  or  another,  develop  ideas  that  work.  Sharing  them  represents 
the  true  meayiing  of  cooperation. 


AN  ADVERTISING  ANGLE  FOR 
THE  SMALL  PROPERTY  MANAGER 
by  George  Mair 


The  bigger  you  are,  the  bigger  you  can  get. 

This  old  saw  points  up  the  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  quandaries  facing  the  property 
manager  with  a  limited  operation. 

The  big  managers  have  the  working  capi¬ 
tal  with  which  to  engage  a  sales  force  and 
maintain  a  rather  extensive  advertising  pro¬ 
gram.  Thus  they  can  expect  to  develop  ac¬ 
counts  faster,  which  in  turn  produces  more 
income  and  the  ability  to  expand  sales  pro¬ 
grams  even  further. 

Many  a  limited  management  operation 
enjoys  only  the  prospect  of  grubbing  along 
with  a  name  in  the  phone  book  and  a  total 
sales  force  of  one— that  is,  when  the  manager- 
salesman  isn’t  doing  any  one  of  the  other 
dozen-odd  things  he  must  do  to  service  exist¬ 
ing  accounts. 

A  CAMPAIGN  FOR  $298 

Advertising  and  sales  take  time;  they  take 
money.  So  let  me  give  you  a  “merchandis¬ 
ing”  idea  that’s  worked  for  me— and  elim¬ 
inates  the  time-money  problem  which 
plagues  the  small  manager. 

The  idea:  A  logical  extension  of  the  ac- 

George  Mair  is  associated  with  the  Bevis  Realty 
Company  in  Van  Nuys,  California,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association. 


cepted  practice  of  putting  a  sign  on  all  the 
property  you  manage  .  .  .  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising. 

You  say  your  hrst  objection  is  cost;  that 
commercial  billboards  are  expensive,  and 
that  space  rental  and  printing  charges  for  a 
billboard  campaign  can  run  $500  to  $1,000 
a  month. 

But  wait.  There’s  another  way.  We 
trekked  to  our  local  sign-painter  and  asked 
him  to  silk-screen  a  hundred  small  (18"x 
24")  masonite  signs  and  attach  them  to 
metal  stakes.  Then  we  hired  a  high  school 
student  to  put  them  up  on  main  highways 
(previously  arranged  for)  in  our  office  area. 
And  this  is  how  much  it  (  ost: 


Sign  . $1.85 

Metal  Stake .  1.00, 

Labor  (per  unit) . 13 

Total  . $2.98  each 


Total  cost  of  the  entire  initial  campaign: 
$298. 

To  this  basic  expense  we  had  to  add  $178 
because  during  the  period  of  a  year  we  lost 
around  60  per  cent  of  the  signs— through 
general  public  abuse,  rock  throwing  and  the 
like.  Adding  replacement  charges  to  the 
original  cost  for  the  year,  our  total  cost  for 
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an  outdoor  advertising  campaign  was  a  mere 
$476. 

So  much  for  money.  What  about  the 
signs’  “copy  format ’’  and  their  highway  “ex¬ 
posure,”  as  the  admen  say? 

Let  me  make  two  important  points.  First, 
the  sign  must  contain  very  few  words.  It  has 
to  be  read  in  a  second  or  two  because  of  the 
speed  of  the  automobile  and  the  limited 
distance  from  which  the  sign  can  be  seen. 

Thus  we  emphasized  only  three  words: 
“property  management— STate  5-3188.” 
rhe  copy  objective  was  to  convey  the  fact 
that  property  management  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  dialing  our  number. 

The  second  point  is  that  these  signs  have 
l)een  found  to  be  most  effective  when  placed 
in  series  of  three,  each  approximately  100 
yards  apart,  .\gain,  this  is  because  of  the 
speed  of  the  automobile  and  size  of  the  signs. 
The  repetitious  effect  of  the  series  of  three 
is  important. 

I  RAFFIC  COUNT  ASTOUNDING 

With  our  100  signs  erected,  we  then  con¬ 
ducted  traffic  counts  to  determine  our  ex¬ 
posure.  The  average  count  came  to  a  bit 
more  than  9,000  cars  passing  each  sign  each 
day.  For  the  year  that  added  up  to  more  than 
328,500,000  exposures— meaning  that  our 
cost  was  .000000145  cents  per  exposure. 


(Compare  that  with  any  advertising  me¬ 
dium.) 

Certainly  not  every  driver  of  every  ve¬ 
hicle  reads  our  message.  Exposures  don’t 
mean  readers  in  any  form  of  advertising. 
But  remember,  we  counted  only  vehicles- 
not  the  passengers  in  them.  If  we  assumed 
most  cars  carried  more  than  one  person,  our 
exposure  count  jumps  dramatically. 

So  much  for  the  idea,  its  costs  and  its 
method.  What  were  our  results  in  the  first 
year? 

(1)  They  were  better  than  any  other  form 
of  advertising  we  have  done,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  direct  mail. 

(2)  Approximately  27  per  cent  of  our  ac- 
( ounts  came  to  use  through  these  signs. 

(3)  The  signs  have  helped  establish  our 
office  as  the  property  management  office  in 
this  area.  Everywhere  I  go,  people  now  rec¬ 
ognize  me  as  “the  property  management 
man”— because  they’ve  seen  our  signs. 

The  results,  in  fact,  are  amazingly  su¬ 
perior  to  those  produced  by  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Our  office  cost,  for  instance,  of  pro¬ 
ducing  an  inquiry  through  newspaper  ads 
has  amounted  to  more  than  $10  per  inquiry. 
Inquiries— directly  traceable  to  our  100 
signs— cost  us  less  than  $2. 

Needless  to  add,  perhaps,  I  have  ex¬ 
panded  our  outdoor  sign  campaign. 


A  once-in-a-lifetime  chance  came  to  town.  And  through  a  series  of 
planned  maneuvers,  a  real  estate  transaction  produced  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  free  publicity  for  a  Realty  firm.  This  is  a  biography 
of  a  successful  stunt  which  demonstrates  use  of  the  tools  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  available  when  a}i  exploitation  opportunity  knocks. 


NEWSPAPER  PUBLICITY  ‘FOR  PEANUTS’ 
by  Stuart  W.  Elliott,  CPM 


This  spring,  our  “Will  Develop”  sign  on  a 
downtown  tract  of  land  in  Charlotte  brought 
to  our  offices  the  vice  president  and  a  divi¬ 
sion  manager  of  the  Wells  Fargo  Armored 
Service  Corporation  of  Memphis. 

The  gentlemen  from  \Vells  Fargo  were 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  property  to  ask 
us  to  construct  a  building  for  their  specific 
needs.  Even  before  they  departed,  we  had 
called  in  an  architect  to  do  some  prelimi¬ 
nary  sketches.  The  deal  was  off  and  running! 
So  far,  so  good. 

Probably  it  would  have  been  just  another 
real  estate  deal— if  Gordon  Cobb  of  our  office 
hadn’t  commented  that  actor  Dale  Robert¬ 
son  played  the  role  of  “Jim  Hardie”  in  TV’s 
Tales  of  Wells  Fargo.  And  Dale  Robertson 
was  due  in  the  city  in  a  few  days  to  star  in 
a  rodeo. 

All  these  events  triggered  an  office-wide 
brainstorming  session.  We  were  looking  for 
a  way  to  use  Robertson  in  some  kind  of 
publicity  stunt— the  kind  that  could  spot¬ 
light  our  transaction  with  the  Wells  Fargo 
company,  and  mutually  benefit  the  local 
publicity  desires  of  Robertson  himself  and 
the  rodeo  promoters. 

The  basic  idea  sounded  great.  Now,  we 
had  to  work  it  out,  to  find  a  “peg”  for  our 
hoped-for  newspaper  layout.  Then  we  re- 

Stuart  Elliott  is  president  of  Elliott  Ileal  Es¬ 
tate,  Inc.,  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 


membered  a  public  relations  suggestion 
from  a  recent  Institute  management  course: 
Bring  your  local  real  estate  board  into  the 
picture. 

So,  we  brought  in  Vane  Mingle,  executive 
officer  of  the  Charlotte  board,  who  knows 
many  newspapermen  and  knows  publicity 
procedures.  Mingle  contacted  the  television- 
movie  editor  of  one  of  the  papers.  This 
writer  knew  Dale  Robertson  personally,  and 
he  jumped  at  the  story.  The  stage  was  set. 

Still,  there  were  certain  mechanical  loose 
ends  (mechanics,  we  soon  learned,  were 
most  important  in  understanding  publicity 
techniques).  The  lease  with  Wells  Fargo  was 
yet  to  be  consummated.  Dale  Robertson  had 
to  agree  to  the  pictures  and  to  our  using  him 
in  a  somewhat  commercial  promotion,  even 
though  there  was  personal  publicity  and 
rodeo  publicity  involved. 

We  burned  up  the  telegraph  and,  tele¬ 
phone  wires  in  order  to  consummate  the 
lease  in  time.  Robertson  later  agreed  to  co¬ 
operate  in  any  way  we  desired. 

And  Wells  Fargo  was  set  to  provide  the 
important  “props”— an  armored  car  and  a 
shotgun— for  our  final  “peg”  for  the  story: 

“TV’s  Wells  Fargo  Agent  Dale  Robertson 
rides  shotgun  on  the  armored  car  which  de¬ 
livers  to  local  Wells  Fargo  manager  the  plans 
for  the  new  building  the  company  will  erect 
in  Charlotte.” 
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TV  Wells  Fargo  Agent  Dale  Robertson  rides  shot¬ 
gun  on  armored  car  which  delivers  new  building 
plans  to  Wells  Fargo  manager  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
This  picture  appeared  in  the  Charlotte  Neivs. 

The  result,  in  the  Charlotte  News,  was  a 
two-column  picture  (see  illustration)  and  a 
two-column  story  which  featured  our  Realty 
Hrm  and  spotlighted  our  deal  with  the  Wells 
Fargo  corporation.  The  building  contractor 
was  named,  and  so  was  the  architect,  and 
these  credits  were  of  further  public  relations 
value  to  Elliott  Real  Estate,  Inc. 

Not  everyone  can  have  a  “Jina  Hardie” 
around  at  an  opportune  time,  nor  is  there 
always  a  perfect  tie-up  between  a  TV  star 
and  a  real  estate  transaction.  But  if  there  is 
a  moral  to  this  story,  it  is  that  there’s  almost 
always  an  “angle”  with  publicity  or  sales 


Wells  Fargo  TV  fans  (left  to  right)  are  Ed  Castle 
of  the  Wells  Fargo  corporation,  Stuart  W.  Elliott, 
Dale  Robertson,  and  Vane  Mingle  of  the  Charlotte 
Board  of  Realtors. 

promotion  implications— if  the  Realtor  will 
look  hard  enough. 

Maybe  a  carpenter  on  the  job  had  ances¬ 
tors  who  lived  originally  on  the  site;  maybe 
somebody’s  grandfather  in  town  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  property  in  a  grant  from  a  King; 
or  perhaps  three  generations  have  worked 
for  the  same  construction  company. 

These  are  among  the  “pegs”  upon  which 
to  hang  a  story.  To  find  them,  you  must  dig 
around,  be  imaginative,  brainstorm  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  with  others,  and  come  up  with  a 
newsworthy  idea.  The  result  can  be  “pub-  f 
licity  for  peanuts.” 


Will  your  property  require  a  repiping  job,  or  are  there  measures  you 
can  take  to  protect  your  present  water  pipe  distribution  system?  An 
expert  tells  you  about  the  corrosive  powers  of  ivater,  luhat  happens 
to  what  kinds  of  pipes,  and  hoiu  you  can  deal  with  the  troublesome 
operational  problems  of  pipe  corrosion. 

THE  FACTS  ABOUT  CORROSION 
i  IN  WATER  PIPE  SYSTEMS 


I  by  H.  L.  Shuldener 

When  the  prospective  purchaser  or  man¬ 
agement  of  a  large  building  inquires  as  to 
the  physical  condition  of  the  domestic  hot 
and  cold  water  pipe  distribution  systems,  it 
indicates  that  they  are  conscious  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  costly  repiping  job.  They  prob¬ 
ably  had  “an  experience.”  Startling  as  it 
may  be,  the  presence  of  brass  or  copper  pipe, 
per  se,  is  no  assurance  that  such  a  repiping 
job  is  not  in  the  offing. 

When  “brass”  pipe  hrst  came  into  use  it 
was  thought  that  it  would  be  immune  to  cor- 
r  rosion,  but  it  is  now  known  that  the  kind  of 
brass  pipe  known  as  yellow  brass  is  attacked 
by  many  types  of  water,  especially  if  the 
water  is  heated.  The  action  of  the  water  dis¬ 
solves  the  zinc  from  the  brass  alloy.  This 

>  H.  L.  Shuldener,  president  and  technical  direc¬ 
tor  of  Water  Service  Laboratories,  Inc.,  New  York, 
is  a  recognized  authority  on  all  phases  of  water 
treatment  services  and  equipment. 

Editor’s  Note:  In  a  constant  search  for  articles  of 
timely  interest  and  benefit,  the  editorial  staff  will  oc¬ 
casionally  include  material  previously  published  in  the 
Journal,  if  such  articles  represent  the  latest  thinking 
on  the  subject.  Mr.  Shuldener’s  article  is  just  as  timely 
as  when  it  first  appeared  several  years  ago;  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  just  as  accurate  now  as  it  was  then.  Pipe  corrosion 
problems  well  could  be  increasing  in  greater  proportions 
because  many  older  buildings  still  are  in  service.  And 
many  managers  who  belong  to  the  new  generation  of 
1  readers  likely  never  saw  the  original  article. 


fact  is  now  so  well  recognized  that  a  number 
of  cities  have  enacted  rules  in  their  building 
codes  prohibiting  the  installation  of  yellow 
brass  pipe  in  buildings.  Moreover,  the  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers  of  brass  pipe  no  longer 
offer  yellow  brass  for  this  type  of  service. 

Certain  waters  like  those  along  the  east¬ 
ern  seaboard,  while  exceptionally  pure  from 
the  sanitary  standpoint,  are  corrosive.  The 
effect  on  iron  pipes  is  to  fill  them  up  with  a 
deposit  of  rust  that  reduces  the  flow  of  water 
from  faucets.  The  effects  are  usually  noticed 
first  on  the  upper  floors  at  certain  times  of 
peak  consumption  when  water  is  being 
drawn  on  the  floors  below.  When  this  hap¬ 
pens  there  is  also  a  lack  of  pressure  to  op¬ 
erate  flushometers. 

CORROSION  DAMAGE  COSTLY 

A  building  which  is  otherwi.se  in  sound 
condition  may  have  a  piping  system  that  is 
in  such  bad  shape  that  only  a  complete  re¬ 
piping  job  will  give  the  tenants  a  proper 
supply  of  water.  It  is  not  hard  to  realize  the 
heavy  cost  in  view  of  the  present  wage  scale 
for  plumbing  work.  In  addition  to  plumb¬ 
ing  there  is  the  labor  of  repairing  plaster, 
and  painting,  and  the  tile  work  incidental  to 
major  plumbing  repair  jobs. 
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Any  management  executive  who  has  ex¬ 
perienced  the  cost  and  nuisance  of  such 
major  repiping  jobs  desires  to  avoid  a  re¬ 
currence,  or  make  certain  that  the  necessary 
financial  adjustment  is  reflected  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  if  he  is  faced  with  recommend¬ 
ing  the  purchase  of  a  building  whose  piping 
system  has  depreciated. 

Management  will  recognize  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  condition  of  a  building’s 
water  distribution  system  and  its  valuation. 
In  addition,  however,  management  has  to 
live  with  the  building,  and  thus  the  quality 
of  service  rendered  is  also  of  importance. 
Therefore  a  knowledge  of  the  corrosive  in¬ 
fluences  which  cause  depreciation  and  serv¬ 
ice  troubles  should  be  of  interest. 

These  considerations  have  influenced 
lending  institutions,  designing  engineers, 
and  architects  to  appreciate  more  fully  the 
significance  of  water  quality— as  well  as  pipe 
quality— as  a  prime  factor  in  the  design  of 
water  distribution  systems  in  apartment 
houses,  hotels,  hospitals,  office  buildings  and 
houses. 

KNOW  YOUR  WATERl 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  no 
metal  is  immune  to  corrosion  and  that  the 
rate  of  corrosion  for  a  given  material  de¬ 
pends  principally  upon  the  chemical  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  water  involved.  There  is, 
and  has  been,  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  durability  of  the 
various  pipe  materials,  but  much  of  the  con¬ 
flicting  testimony  about  the  same  kind  of 
pipe  in  different  locations  is  due,  as  stated, 
to  the  different  composition  and  character¬ 
istics  of  the  water  supplies  involved— a  fact 
which  has  been  completely  overlooked  too 
many  times. 

Thus,  it  is  not  feasible  to  make  general 
recommendations  as  to  the  best  material  to 
be  used  under  all  circumstances.  Each  in¬ 


dividual  case  must  be  studied  >vith  particu¬ 
lar  reference  to  local  experience  and  to  com¬ 
position  of  the  water  supply. 

To  appreciate  the  problem  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  better  the  nature  of  water— a 
substance  so  commonplace  that  it  is  taken 
for  granted. 

Simply  stated,  all  municipal  and  private 
water  supplies  are  extremely  dilute  water 
solutions  of  gases  and  mineral  salts.  The 
gases  are  atmospheric  oxygen  and  carbon 
dioxide  dissolved  by  rain  in  its  fall  through 
atmosphere. 

The  salts  are  mineral  matter  dissolved 
from  the  earth’s  crust  by  water  flowing  over 
and  through  it  in  the  form  of  rivers,  streams 
or  wells.  These  salts  are  predominantly  bi¬ 
carbonates,  sulphates,  and  chlorides  of  cal¬ 
cium  and  magnesium  which  give  water  its 
“hardness.”  These  are  the  minerals  which 
destroy  soap,  i.e.,  which  make  it  difficult  to 
raise  a  lather,  and  which  form  the  whitish 
lime  scale  common  in  hot  water  tanks. 

Since  all  the  gases  and  minerals  are  in 
solution,  unlike  particles  of  sediment  or 
vegetable  matter,  they  cannot  be  removed 
by  filtration,  just  as  you  cannot  remove  dis¬ 
solved  sugar  from  coffee  by  filtering  it. 

The  few  parts  of  dissolved  atmospheric 
gases  per  million  parts  of  water  are  the  cause 
of  widespread  corrosive  destruction  of  pipe 
in  municipal  distribution  systems  or  in  the 
piping  system  of  a  building  or  private  house. 

Such  corrosion  is  primarily  due  to  dis¬ 
solved  oxygen,  aided  and  abetted  by  carbon 
dioxide.  This  gas  directly  affects  acidity  of 
water  and  has  the  effect  of  accelerating  the 
rate  of  oxygen  corrosion.  The  extent  and 
rate  of  corrosion  is  controlled  by  the  chemi¬ 
cal  balance  of  the  other  constituents  men¬ 
tioned.  Distinction  should  be  made  between 
oxygen  dissolved  from  the  air  and  oxygen 
which  constitutes  part  of  the  compound  we 
know  as  water  (HoO). 
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[Expressed  in  non-technical  language,  the 
total  gas  content  of  natural  water  is, 
roughly,  several  cubic  centimeters  of  gas  per 
I  gallon  of  water.  The  total  content  of  various 
'  mineral  salts  dissolved  in  natural  waters 
I  usually  ranges  from  30  to  240  parts  per  mil- 
^  lion  parts  of  water.  This  is  equivalent  to  ap- 
’I  proximately  one-tenth  of  an  aspirin  tablet 
i  per  glass  of  water.  Sea  water  contains  more 
than  200  times  as  much  total  dissolved  mat- 
ter. 

While  the  total  of  these  impurities  is  very 
i  small  and  represents  the  extremely  dilute 
1  solution  described,  nevertheless  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  “water”  varies  widely  as  regards  the 
amounts  of  individual  constituents.  This 
fact  has  controlling  influence  on  the  poten¬ 
tial  corrosiveness  of  the  dissolved  gases, 
which  are  either  inhibited  or  accelerated  in 
their  reaction  with  the  metal  of  the  pipe. 
When  the  characteristics  of  a  water  are  such 
as  to  inhibit  oxygen  reaction,  the  water  is 
classed  as  non-corrosive. 

In  evaluating  the  corrosiveness  of  a  natu¬ 
ral  water,  four  factors  are  considered  of 
prime  importance,  namely:  hardness,  alka¬ 
linity,  pH,  and  silica  content. 

Hardness.  Generally  speaking,  those  wa¬ 
ters  containing  relatively  large  amounts  of 
hardness  in  the  form  of  the  alkaline  salts, 
calcium  and  magnesium  bicarbonates,  are 
less  corrosive  than  the  so-called  soft  waters, 
which  are  comparatively  free  of  these  salts, 
rhe  non-corrosive  water  supply  usually  de¬ 
posits  a  calcium  carbonate  scale  on  the  in¬ 
sides  of  pipes.  It  is  this  protective  mineral 
coating  which  some  municipal  chemists  de¬ 
posit  artificially  in  their  city  distribution 
mains.  However,  artificial  deposits  lack  per¬ 
manence  under  service  conditions  unless  a 
definite  composition  of  the  water  itself  is 
maintained  to  stabilize  the  protective  coat¬ 
ing. 

Alkalinity;  pH.  The  ratio  of  dissolved 


carbon  dioxide  to  total  alkalinity  of  water 
is  another  important  factor  in  the  rate  of 
corrosion.  This  ratio  controls  the  water’s 
acidity,  or  hydrogen  ion  concentration,  and 
is  known  as  the  pH  of  the  water.  A  water 
having  5  parts  per  million  of  carbon  dioxide 
(expressed  as  CaC^Oa)  woidd  have  the  same 
pH  as  a  water  having  20  parts  per  million  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  40  parts  per  million 
total  alkalinity.  Both  waters  have  a  carbon 
dioxide-alkalinity  ratio  of  1:2  and  have  the 
same  pH,  which  happens  to  be  6.6. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  corrosiveness  of  a 
water  will  increase  with  the  addition  of  acid, 
such  as  carbonic  acid,  because  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  H  ions  will  increase,  which  is  the 
same  as  saying  that  the  pH  will  be  lowered. 
The  pH  of  most  natural  waters  generally  lies 
within  the  range  of  pH  6.0  to  8.0. 

Temperature.  In  addition  to  chemical 
factors  affecting  corrosion,  temperature  is 
the  most  important  physical  factor  control¬ 
ling  the  rate  of  reaction.  It  is  considered  that 
a  rise  in  temjjerature  of  25  to  40  degrees  will 
double  the  speed  of  reaction.  Thus,  while  a 
particular  water  may  be  only  mildly  cor¬ 
rosive  to  the  cold  water  piping  of  a  building, 
it  may  be  very  corrosive  to  the  hot  water 
piping.  The  reason  for  frequent  specifica¬ 
tion  of  less  expensive  pipe  material  in  the 
cold  water  system,  and  more  expensive,  more 
corrosion-resistant  piping  material  in  the 
hot  water  system  of  a  building,  becomes  ob¬ 
vious. 

WHAT  HAPPENS  INSIDE  PIPES 

The  various  pipe  materials  in  common 
use  are  steel,  wrought  iron,  the  several  brass 
alloys  and  copper. 

The  effect  of  corrosive  waters  upon  iron 
piping,  even  when  galvanized,  is  usually  evi¬ 
denced  by  loss  of  carrying  capacity  in  the 
piping,  which  becomes  clogged  with  rust 
(iron  oxide)  caused  by  the  direct  combina- 
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tion  of  iron  and  oxygen.  Rust  has  ten  to  fif¬ 
teen  times  the  volume  of  the  iron  of  the 
pipe  wall  from  which  it  was  formed. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  iron  pipe  lines  can 
become  completely  clogged  by  the  rusting 
of  only  a  small  j>ercentage  of  the  pipe  wall 
thickness.  Another  form  of  iron  pipe  failure 
results  in  leaks  caused  by  local  pitting,  in 
which  case  the  oxygen  attack  is  confined  to 
small  areas.  In  addition,  a  common  nui¬ 
sance  frequently  arises  when  some  of  the 
very  fine  rust  particles  remain  suspended  in 
water,  causing  the  familiar  “red”  or  rusty 
water. 

The  effect  of  corrosive  waters  upon  brass 
piping  takes  the  form  of  dissolving  the  zinc 
from  the  copper-zinc  alloy.  This  action  is 
known  as  “dezincification.”  It  appears  to  be 
caused  by  combined  action  of  oxygen  and 
carbon  dioxide  in  water. 

The  next  result  of  this  action  is  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  zinc,  leaving  a  porous,  brittle 
form  of  copper  which  eventually  causes  pipe 
failure.  Leaks  usually  occur  first  at  the  root 
diameter  of  threaded  joints,  where  the  metal 
is  thinnest.  Moreover,  the  pipe  breaks  easily 
at  such  points  when  repairs  are  attempted. 

Dezincification  has  been  found  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  so-called  “yellow”  brasses. 
Three  brass  alloys  are  commonly  used: 
“low”  brass,  or  Muntz  metal  (60  p>er  cent 
copper,  40  per  cent  zinc);  “high”  brass  (67 
per  cent  copper,  33  per  cent  zinc);  and  “red” 
brass  (85  per  cent  copper,  15  per  cent  zinc). 
The  first  two  are  called  yellow  brasses.  In 
many  localities  these  low-copper-content  al¬ 
loys  have  proved  disappointing  as  compared 
w'ith  previously  used  iron  piping. 

Red  brass  and  copper  are  considered  the 
most  generally  resistant  to  corrosion.  Their 
increasing  use,  following  poor  experiences 
with  the  yellow  brasses,  has  indicated,  how¬ 
ever,  that  even  these  materials  should  be 
used  with  discretion. 


When  a  corrosive  water  acts  on  copper  it 
may  dissolve  a  sufficient  amount  to  produce 
green  staining  of  white  plumbing  fixtures 
and  laundered  articles.  When  soap  or  any 
other  alkaline  material  is  added,  the  water 
will  turn  blue.  Indiscriminate  choice  of  cop¬ 
per  pipe  or  tubing  without  regard  for  the 
composition  of  the  local  water  has  produced 
many  such  complaints. 

Copper  tubing  is  furnished  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  weights  known  as  types  K,  L  and  M, 
characterized  by  the  relatively  light  wall 
thickness  and  light  weight  per  linear  foot. 
For  example,  the  wall  thickness  of  type  M 
copper  tubing  is  approximately  one-quarter 
that  of  standard  iron  or  brass  pipe. 

Unfortunately  a  great  deal  of  the  early 
use  of  copper  tubing  was  the  type  M.  Con¬ 
siderable  trouble  has  been  experienced  due 
to  leaks  caused  by  perforations  of  the  thin 
tube  wall  in  as  short  a  time  as  five  to  eight 
years.  The  manufacturers  of  copper  tubing 
prefer  that  the  relatively  heavier  weights  be 
used. 

HOW  W.\TER  IS  TREAl  ED 

Many  municipalities  are  chemically  treat¬ 
ing  their  water  supplies  in  order  to  reduce 
corrosion.  Briefly,  chemical  treatment  in¬ 
volves  changing  the  corrosive  characteristics 
of  the  water  by  changing  nature’s  original 
amount  and  ratio  of  dissolved  mineral  salts 
and  gases. 

Addition  of  lime  or  soda  ash  to  increase 
alkalinity  and  reduce  carbon  dioxide  con¬ 
tent,  thus  raising  the  pH,  is  the  common 
method.  However,  many  factors  limit  this 
practice,  two  of  which  are  the  cost  of  chemi¬ 
cals  to  treat  an  entire  municipal  supply  and 
the  effect  of  the  changed  water  character¬ 
istics  upon  existing  industrial  processes  and 
power  plant  operation. 

Many  owners  of  large  commercial  build¬ 
ings  and  hotels  engage  chemical  engineering 
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assistance  to  adjust  the  mineral  content  of 
the  municipal  supply  as  it  enters  their  prof>- 
erties,  in  order  to  check  corrosion  of  piping. 

The  principle  is  the  same  as  the  munic¬ 
ipal  method,  except  that  more  effective  re¬ 
sults  can  be  obtained  because,  for  individ¬ 
ual  building  supplies,  liquid  sodium  silicate 
is  the  alkali  used  as  the  basis  for  the  treat¬ 
ment.  Carbon  dioxide  is  neutralized,  alka¬ 
linity  and  pH  of  the  water  are  raised.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  a  protective  siliceous  film  is  formed 
on  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  pipe.  The 
nature  of  this  film  depends  on  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  both  the  water  and  the  pipe. 

By  thus  conveniently  inhibiting  corro¬ 
sion,  less  expensive  pipe  materials  are  given 
extended  life,  and  costly  pipe  repairs  are  re¬ 
duced.  Common  experience  in  a  number  of 
the  cities  such  as  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Washington,  has  indicated  that  the  cost 
of  such  treatment  is  less  than  the  interest  on 
the  cost  of  an  extensive  repiping  job. 

For  example,  during  and  after  the  war¬ 
time  periods  of  1940-46  and  1950-51,  re¬ 
strictions  on  use  of  copper  and  brass  made  it 
necessary  to  utilize  ferrous  piping  materials 
in  new  building  construction.  As  a  result, 
some  serious  problems  occasionally  present 
themselves  in  localities  where  the  public 
water  supply  is  corrosive.  Rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  “red  water”  troubles— even  pipe 
failures  due  to  pitting  or  clogging  with  rust 
—are  characteristic  of  experiences  in  these 
communities. 

DESIGN  MAKES  A  DIFFERENCE 

However,  whether  water  treatment  is  ap¬ 
plied,  or  whether  the  proper  choice  of  pipe 
material  for  the  available  water  supply  has 
been  made,  there  are  important,  funda¬ 
mental  considerations  other  than  corrosion 
which  directly  affect  the  useful  life  of  a  pip¬ 
ing  system. 

These  considerations  are  the  design,  fab¬ 


rication  and  operation  of  the  building’s 
water  distribution  system.  Many  of  the  ills 
which  develop  in  piping  systems  which  must 
carry  a  corrosive  water  supply  can  be  mini¬ 
mized— sometimes  avoided  entirely— by 
proper  design.  For  example,  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  piping  layouts  each  with  its 
advantages  and  potential  troubles. 

Another  important  element  of  design  is 
the  means  for  the  control  of  hot  water  tem¬ 
peratures.  Positive  hot  water  circulation 
should  be  provided  by  means  of  thermostat¬ 
ically  controlled  circulation  pumps  in  order 
to  reduce  temperature  fluctuations,  thereby 
minimizing  the  expansion  and  contraction 
strains  which  are  a  common  cause  of  leaks  at 
joints. 

Moreover,  in  a  hot  water  system  in  which 
temperature  fluctuation  and  the  resulting 
expansion  and  contraction  of  piping  are 
held  to  a  minimum,  the  initial  formation  of 
scale  or  rust  film  will  not  flake  off  to  provide 
fresh  metal  surfaces  for  corrosive  attack. 

Good  results  with  ferrous  piping  systems 
in  many  hotels,  when  provision  has  been 
made  for  maintenance  of  uniform  temper¬ 
atures  24  hours  a  day,  stand  out  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  much  shorter  life  of  hot  water 
systems  in  apartment  houses  in  which  water 
temperature  fluctuates  from  high  during 
the  day  to  low  at  night. 

Incidental  advantages  of  good  circulation 
and  controlled  temperatures  are  avoidance 
of  complaints  from  tenants  and  of  waste  of 
water  and  heat,  caused  when  tenants  draw 
large  quantities  of  luke  warm  water  in  order 
to  get  hot  water.  Moreover,  automatic  con¬ 
trols  should  be  provided  for  keeping  hot 
water  temperatures  at  approximately  140°  F. 

The  life  of  piping  is  very  closely  related 
to  the  temperature  of  the  water  it  conveys. 
It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  at  temperatures 
above  140°  F,  corrosion  accelerates  rapidly. 
In  large  building  a  temperature  recorder  is 
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very  helpful  in  maintaining  good  control. 

Pipe  sizes  should  be  ample  to  allow  for 
frictional  resistance,  a  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  point  in  the  case  of  small  iron  pipes. 
Initial  incrustation  frequently  renders  such 
small  pipes  useless  in  a  short  time,  whereas 
in  a  larger  sized  line  it  acts  as  helpful  pro¬ 
tection  against  further  corrosion  without 
materially  reducing  the  pipe’s  capacity. 

BUY  THE  LARGE  SIZES 

It  would  be  well  to  limit  the  minimum 
size  of  iron  pipes  in  buildingfs  to  or  1"  in 
diameter.  The  difference  in  cost  between 
\/^\  and  1"  pipe  is  so  small  that  it  ordi¬ 
narily  is  economically  unsound  to  use  the 
smaller  pipe.  Also,  small  piping  diameter 
means  higher  water  velocities  which,  up  to 
a  critical  velocity  for  each  diameter,  increase 
both  the  rate  of  corrosion  and  mechanical 
damage  due  to  water  hammer. 

In  fabrication,  as  in  design,  experience 
also  dictates  certain  precautions  which  will 
result  in  longer  pipe  life.  For  example,  the 
use  of  bushings,  street  ells,  and  reducing 
fittings  should  be  minimized  since  they,  too, 
are  causes  of  bottlenecks,  because  they  pro¬ 
vide  shoulders  against  which  deposits  ac¬ 
cumulate. 

Troubles  caused  by  such  fittings  have 
been  recognized  by  authorities  who  are 
studying  the  possibilities  of  improved  de¬ 
sign  of  pipe  joints,  fittings,  and  couplings, 
including  the  use  of  fewer  fittings,  in  lieu 
of  which  pipe  can  be  bent  on  the  job  by 
portable  hydraulic  pipe-benders,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  efficiency  of  the  piping  system. 


Of  equal  importance,  of  course,  are  cur¬ 
rent  operating  techniques  and  the  intelli¬ 
gent  analysis  of  plumbing  troubles.  This 
will  keep  maintenance  costs  down  and  in¬ 
crease  the  overall  life  of  the  piping  system. 

ANOTHER  TROUBLE:  CLOGGING 

For  example,  a  common  trouble— “poor 
flow”  of  waiier  from  faucets— is  caused  by  de¬ 
posits  in  the  piping.  Horizontal  iron  pipes, 
particularly  branch  lines  from  risers  to  taps, 
are  usually  the  first  to  become  clogged.  The 
trouble  can  usually  be  located  by  comparing 
the  flow  from  the  .same  riser  on  different 
floors.  For  instance,  if  the  flow  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  faucet  is  poor,  but  there  is  a  good  flow 
from  the  faucets  on  the  floors  directly  above 
and  below,  it  is  evident  that  the  flow  in  the 
riser  is  adequate  but  there  is  a  stoppage  in 
the  branch  line. 

Such  stoppages  may  be  due  to  loose  parti¬ 
cles  of  scale,  dirt,  or  rust  which  may  have 
accumulated  in  the  pipe  at  an  elbow  or  re¬ 
ducing  fitting.  Often  they  can  be  dislodged 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  reversing  the 
flow.  This  can  be  done  by  shutting  off  the 
hot  water  faucet  at  the  basin  or  tub  with  a 
piece  of  rubber  hose,  and  flushing  out  by 
opening  another  hot  water  faucet  on  the 
same  riser. 

Flushing  out  through  the  bottom  of  the 
hot  water  riser  is  even  more  effective.  Simi¬ 
larly,  hot  water  pressure  can  be  used  to  clear 
out  the  cold  water  branch.  This  procedure 
may  work  in  relieving  local  stoppages,  but 
will  accomplish  little  when  poor  flow  is  due 
to  general  corrosion. 


In  many  ways— many  of  them  long  overlooked  or  forgotten— individual 
rental  dwellings  are  competitively  superior  to  multi-unit  properties 
for  both  investors  and  managers.  The  important  reasons  are  outlined 
here  by  a  persuasive  advocate. 

THE  SINGLE-FAMILY  DWELLING 
IN  TODAY’S  RENTAL  MARKET 
bj>  Robert  J.  Wilson,  CPM 


For  far  too  many  years  now,  it  has  been 
commonly  assumed  that  for  owners-invest- 
ors,  the  multi-unit  residential  property  has 
enjoyed  a  competitive  advantage  over  the 
single-family  dwelling. 

But— aren’t  there  really  certain  ways  in 
which  a  house  boasts  a  rental  advantage? 
Don’t  investors  and  managers  forget  some 
obviously  exclusive  advantages  when  a  time 
arises  for  the  purchase,  management  or 
“merchandising”  of  rental  properties? 

Fundamentally,  of  course,  not  everyone 
who  wants  to  own  a  home  is  able  to  do  so. 
And  despite  several  good  reasons  for  home 
ownership,  there  remain  families  that 
should  rent:  They  are  without  sufficient 
funds  or  credit  to  buy;  they  are  subject  to 
frequent  transfer;  they  don’t  know  whether 
or  not  they  will  have  children;  some  don’t 
know  a  community  well  enough. 

These  families,  and  others,  supply  a  con¬ 
stant  flow  of  people  who  need  rental  hous¬ 
ing  and  who  desire  a  choice  of  available 
types,  including  houses. 

For  some  there  is  a  “plus”  or  “status” 
value  in  renting  a  single-family  home— that 
to  outward  appearances  might  just  as  easily 

Robert  J.  Wilson  is  president  of  the  Nebraska- 
Iowa  Chapter  of  the  Institute.  His  base  of  man¬ 
agement  operations  is  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


be  owner-occupied.  In  contrast,  an  apart¬ 
ment  or  project  home  says,  in  effect,  “these 
units  are  occupied  by  tenants”— a  distasteful 
symbol  to  many. 

The  neighbors’  noise,  and,  conversely,  the 
( onsciousness  of  not  disturbing  one’s  neigh¬ 
bors,  sometimes  amounts  to  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  problem  for  multi-family-unit  residents. 

The  lessee  in  a  single  house  enjoys  free¬ 
dom  from  restrictions  of  TV,  hi-fi  and  musi¬ 
cal  instruments.  The  family  does  not  have  to 
keep  the  children  quite  so  much  under-the- 
thumb.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doe  are  controlled 
only  by  the  unwritten  rules  of  “good  neigh¬ 
borliness”  that  normally  are  imposed  on 
home  owners. 

EASY  ASSEMBLY,  DISPOSAL 

In  the  assembly  or  disposal  phases  of  a 
rental  operation,  the  “utility  of  quantity” 
gives  an  advantage  to  single  dwellings.  Pur¬ 
chase,  finance  and  sale  often  are  handled  in 
units  so  small  as  to  compare  favorably  with 
other  “more  convenient”  forms  of  invest¬ 
ment.  Changes  in  size  of  units,  in  location 
and  age  are  quite  simple  in  single  house  op¬ 
eration,  compared  with  larger  units. 

It  is  advantageous  to  an  owner  to  know  the 
market  value  of  his  property.  He  must  know 
up-to-date  values  for  purposes  of  credit,  in- 
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siirante  and  taxes,  as  well  as  for  buying  and 
selling.  The  single-family  dwelling  usually 
is  easier  to  value  than  are  large  rental  proj¬ 
ects  which  may  lack  reasonably  comparative 
situations,  or  which  may  be  unique  in  the 
community. 

\Vhen  weak  or  strong  rental  markets  call 
for  price  adjustments,  single-family  units 
can  make  them  without  changing  the  sched¬ 
ule  of  an  entire  building.  This,  of  course,  is 
necessary  sometimes  in  apartments. 

In  further  analyzing  the  competitive  ad- 
\antages  of  apartments  vs.  houses,  among 
the  most  obvious  differences  are  in  the  op¬ 
erating  and  maintenance  expenses— janitor 
services,  utilities,  decorating,  etc. 

Not  only  are  house  utilities  separately 
metered,  in  contrast  to  combined  meters  in 
some  multi-family  operations,  but  the  house 
lessees  are  accustomed  to  separate  utility 
charges. 

Public  halls  requiring  janitor  services  are 
missing  in  the  operational  statements  of  sin¬ 
gle  homes,  as  are  (usually)  expenses  for  lawn 
care  and  snow  removal.  And,  generally,  it  is 
easier  to  get  the  residents  to  contribute  labor 
for  decorating  and  maintenance  in  the 
single-family  dwelling.  Increased  leisure 
time  forces  a  competitive  burden  on  the 
apartment  house,  since  competition  from 
“home  ownership”  does  not  give  full  weight 
to  the  time  spent  by  the  occupants  in  various 
operating  and  maintenance  activities. 

Then,  if  two  identical  apartment  units 
are  across  the  hall  from  each  other,  and  one 
becomes  vacant,  the  manager  is  faced  with  a 
paradox.  From  the  manager’s  point  of  view, 
the  empty  unit  ought  to  be  put  in  first  class 
condition  to  avoid  a  prolonged  vacancy. 
From  the  other  tenant’s  point  of  view,  such 
refurbishing  constitutes  favoritism,  and  dis¬ 
criminates  against  the  long-standing  tenant. 

Scattered  single  houses  do  not  create  such 
problems  with  the  same  regularity  or  inten¬ 


sity.  Similarly,  up-grading  of  maintenance,  [ 
appliances  and  furniture  is  done  with  more  I 
freedom  in  single-family  dwellings;  and  vari-  j 
ations  in  equipment  and  services  are  not  | 
used  adversely  against  the  manager.  | 

EQUn  Y  POSH  IONS  CLARIFIED 

Real  estate,  historically,  is  an  inflation  || 
hedge.  But  equity  real  estate  offers  greater  : 
protection  against  inflation.  The  different 
position  of  equities  for  sale  and  for  rent  ’ 
should  be  understood  by  the  equity  operator. 

A  house  worth  $10,000,  with  a  90  per  cent  ^ 
mortgage,  would  have  its  equity  doubled  or  I 
eliminated  by  a  10  per  cent  market  change.  1 
This  same  10  per  cent  may  not  have  such  an  ^ 
effect  upon  rentals.  If  sale-market  action 
changes  the  rental  by  10  per  cent,  it  would 
double  or  wipe  out  the  equity  only  if  the  j 
margin  between  the  gross  rent  and  carrying  ’ 
charges  was,  similarly,  10  per  cent. 

More  typically,  this  $10,000  house  with  a  ' 
$9,000  mortgage  might  rent  for  $100  and 
have  carrying  charges  of  $70.  .\s  big  a  change 
as  30  per  cent  downward  still  would  permit 
the  operator  to  remain  in  the  rental  picture,  f 

In  the  purchase  of  real  estate  for  rental 
purposes,  care  must  be  exercised  in  selection  || 
of  units  with  respect  to  age,  location,  prob 
able  rental  rate,  expected  expenses,  financ¬ 
ing,  sale  price,  etc.  Although  this  list  may 
seem  obvious,  too  many  people  believe  they 
can  make  money  “buying  real  estate.” 

As  with  any  other  type  of  investment,  real 
estate  must  he  selected;  and  only  certain 
properties  should  be  purchased,  then  only  at 
certain  prices. 

In  buying  single-family  rental  units,  the  i 
ratio  of  the  gross  rent  to  overall  price— or  the 
ratio  of  the  net  rent  to  the  equity— must  be  ' 
considered.  Certain  price  classes  will  show  a 
comparative  percentage  advantage.  It  is  not  i 
necessarily  the  case  that  the  greatest  return  ' 
carries  with  it  the  greatest  risk. 


“Joint  consultation”  between  employers  and  employes  is  a  historic, 
yet  simple,  technique  which  CPMs  can  adopt  to  help  solve  operational 
problems,  to  channel  productive  ideas,  improve  morale  and  maintain 
understanding  of  two  points  of  view.  This  review  proves  that  when  co¬ 
operation  becomes  commonplace,  efficiency  is  the  byword. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  CONSULTATION: 
A  PLAN  FOR  INCREASING  EFFICIENCY 
bji  Charles  B.  Massell 


Ijvbor-management  cooPERAi'ioN  through 
joint  consultation  is  a  means  to  an  end.  That 
end  is  to  help  make  relationships  between 
management  and  workers  in  the  workplace 
harmonious,  efficient  and  cooperative.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  if  cooperation  is 
commonplace  in  an  operation,  then  no 
doubt  efficiency  is  also  the  byword. 

While  the  need  for  this  cooperation  in 
large  building  operations  is  readily  appar¬ 
ent,  its  achievement  takes  much  understand¬ 
ing  and  effort.  Effective  teamwork  is  the 
sharing  of  purpose  by  those  employed  in  the 
workplace.  Where  there  is  effective  team¬ 
work  each  member  of  the  team  knows  where 
he  fits  into  the  organization  and  why.  Each 
understands  the  relationship  between  his 
job  and  the  total  production  effort. 

The  concept  of  writing  up  job  descrip¬ 
tions,  work  methods  and  work  standards  is, 
of  course,  a  vital  and  necessary  first  step  in 
bringing  any  productive  effort  under  con¬ 
trol.  People  must  know  what  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  do,  and  what  exactly  is  expected  of 


(Tiarles  Massell  is  a  management  consultant 
in  the  property  management  department  of  W.  H. 
Bosley  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Canadian  Industrial  Management  Association 
and  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 


them  in  productive  effort.  Ehis  is  the  initial 
place  of  creation  of  mutual  understanding 
between  employer  and  employe. 

The  next  phase  is  the  formalizing  and 
continuation  of  the  joint  consultation  which 
transpired  during  the  methods  study  and 
work  standards  program.  This  is  the  stage 
for  creation  of  a  joint  labor-management 
committee.  These  committees  in  many 
industries  have  contributed  greatly  to 
improved  morale,  greater  production  elfi- 
ciency,  and  generally  improved  labor- 
management  relations. 

BRITAIN  ORIGINATES  PLAN 

The  origin  of  labor-management  coopera¬ 
tion  through  joint  consultation  can  be 
traced  to  Great  Britain,  and  a  report  from  a 
government  committee  headed  by  J.  H. 
Whitley,  Member  of  Parliament.  This  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  the  setting  up  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  joint  consultation  in  each  industry 
through  joint  union-management  councils 
at  national,  district,  and  local  levels.  The 
first  of  these  councils  was  formed  in  British 
industry  in  1918. 

The  councils,  subsequently  established, 
continued  to  operate  with  var^ying  degrees 
of  success  between  the  two  World  \V^ars.  It 
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was  not,  however,  until  the  production  pres¬ 
sures  of  World  War  II  presented  many  prob¬ 
lems  that  the  practice  of  joint  consultation 
became  a  more  widespread  and  accepted 
policy  in  relationships  between  unions  and 
managements  in  British  industry. 

In  North  America,  national  industrial 
conferences,  held  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  1919,  recommended  the  adoption 
of  joint  councils  similar  to  those  operating 
in  Great  Britain.  A  few  were  formed  but 
not  many  survived  for  long. 

Their  failure  resulted  from  the  dual  na¬ 
ture  of  their  functions.  Matters  such  as 
wages,  conditions  of  employment  and  griev¬ 
ances  were  dealt  with  by  these  joint  councils, 
in  addition  to  such  matters  as  increased  pro¬ 
duction  efficiency,  and  other  noncollective 
bargaining  matters. 

It  was  found  that  labor-management  com¬ 
mittees,  to  be  successful,  had  to  restrict  their 
discussions  to  those  items  outside  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  collective  bargaining  matters.  It  took 
many  false  starts  to  discover  that  to  be  really 
effective,  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  had 
to  be  drawn  between  matters  that  were 
strictly  subjects  for  union-management  ne¬ 
gotiation— not  consultation. 

SATISFACTION  IS  THE  KEY 

It  must  be  recognized  that  employe  satis¬ 
faction  is  a  primary  ingredient  in  the  effec¬ 
tive  discharge  of  job  responsibilities.  Any  co¬ 
operative  measures  taken  to  obtain  better 
employe  satisfaction  will  be  helpful  to  the 
employe,  to  his  supervisors,  and  to  the  op¬ 
erations  as  a  whole. 

Communication,  however,  becomes  a 
joint  problem  and  responsibility.  Successful 
communication  is  both  a  continuing  process 
and  a  joint  effort.  It  is  thought  by  many  that 
adequate  communication  between  labor 
and  management  can  be  achieved  if  there  is 
a  clear-cut  route  for  orders  to  pass  from  the 


top  to  the  bottom.  The  need  for  an  equally 
clear  cut  channel  upward  is  not  seen  too 
clearly  by  many,  and  only  recently  is  this  fact 
becoming  recognized. 

To  help  ensure  the  success  of  internal 
communications,  building  management 
must  take  into  account  the  various  human 
patterns  present  in  the  operation.  The  final 
objective  is  maximum  production  at  mini¬ 
mum  cost.  This  can  be  achieved  much  more 
readily  when  lines  of  communication  are 
clear,  when  willing  cooperation  and  team 
spirit  exists. 

Cooperation  and  consultation  between  la¬ 
bor  and  management  benefits  both.  The  em¬ 
ploye  has  an  opportunity  to  become  more 
aware  of  management’s  problems,  and  man¬ 
agement  benefits  from  the  cooperation  and 
greater  interest  shown  by  the  employe  in  the 
job  he  is  doing.  The  reasons  in  favor  of 
forming  a  labor-management  committee  are 
common  to  all  major  building  operations 
where  labor  is  employed,  because: 

1.  Joint  consultation  is  a  way  to  improve  labor- 
management  relations.  It  is  important  for 
managers  and  employes  to  understand  one 
another’s  point  of  view. 

2.  Joint  consultation  makes  it  possible  for  every¬ 
one  to  participate  in  solving  problems.  This 
cooperation  is  helpful  in  developing  feelings 
of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  enter 
prise. 

3.  It  increases  the  feeling  of  common  purpose 
among  employes. 

4.  It  provides  a  safety  valve.  Many  things  which 
could  become  misunderstandings  and  develoj) 
friction  are  often  brought  to  light  and  satis¬ 
factorily  resolved  through  joint  consultation. 

5.  Most  important  of  all,  joint  consultation  pro¬ 
vides  a  channel  for  productive  ideas. 

MANAGEMENT  HAS  ITS  DUTIES 

When  considering  its  part  in  the  joint 
consultation  effort,  management  must  rec¬ 
ognize  several  obligations  it  will  have  to  as¬ 
sume.  These  are: 

1.  To  give  full,  prompt,  and  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  all  committee  recommendations. 


Labor-Management  Consultation 
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2.  To  provide  adequate  explanation  when  rec¬ 
ommendations  are  not  accepted. 

.1  To  choose  committee  representatives  who 
have  a  good  knowledge  of  policy  and  the  nec¬ 
essary  authority  to  take  firm  position  on  mat¬ 
ters  raised  during  discussions. 

4.  'I'hat  the  committee  is  not  to  be  used  to  con¬ 
trol  labor  and  lessen  the  influence  of  the 
union  in  its  legitimate  sphere  of  action. 

labor’s  responsibilities  can  be  enumer¬ 
ated  as  follows: 

1.  To  cooperate  fully  in  all  phases  of  committee 
activity. 

2.  To  give  all  possible  help  to  put  recommenda¬ 
tions  into  effect. 

3.  To  recognize  that  the  committee  is  not  a  de¬ 


vice  to  weaken  or  usurp  management’s  func¬ 
tions. 

1.  To  choose  the  best  possible  representatives 
for  the  committee. 

.5.  Not  to  use  the  committee  as  a  forum  to  air 
grievances  which  should  be  properly  handled 
under  the  collective  bargaining  procedure. 

General  employe-management  interest  is 
important  to  good  relations  and  efficient  op¬ 
eration.  Better  results,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity,  will  result  from  a  relationship 
where  labor  and  management  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  techniques  of  their  assigned  jobs 
and  their  individual  relationship  to  the 
overall  operation. 


Changing  Times  in  Our  Living  and  Working  Homes 

(Observations  by  a  Successful  CPM) 


In  the  last  few  years,  we  in  the  property  management  field  have  noted  a  tremendous 
change  in  the  design  of  apartment  buildings  (and  of  other  structures  as  well).  For  in¬ 
stance,  from  approximately  1950  back  several  years,  we  saw  the  same  type  of  office  and 
apartment  units  being  constructed  the  same  way,  over  and  over  again,  i.e.,  floor  plans 
were  similar,  and  the  buildings  generally  “boxy”  in  appearance.  When  something 
like  that  happens  we  have  reached  a  stalemate  in  apartment  and  office  building  design. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden,  one  of  our  architectural  friends— encouraged  by  a  CPM— 
comes  up  with  something  completely  different.  Of  course,  we  heard  the  cry:  “How  stupid 
can  you  get;  these  things  won’t  rent.” 

To  everybody’s  amazement,  the  building  suddenly  fills  up  practically  overnight. 
Why?  Because  someone  had  the  courage  and  foresight  to  express  his  realization  of  the 
stalemated  period  of  design  and  development.  This  essentially  is  what  happened  in  our 
Pacific  Northwest  cities  in  the  recent  past;  very  likely  it  has  happened  in  other  regions,  , 
too.  And  now  we’re  seeing  constant  architectural  innovations  in  apartment,  office  and 
commercial  properties. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  our  changing  skylines  in  our  great  cities  to  understand 
that  we  have  emerged  from  a  static  condition.  Now  we  find  these  structures  having  built 
into  them  a  little  bit  of  individual  “homelikeness”— something  to  remind  each  of  us 
who  rent  our  living  and  working  homes  that  the  time-worn  phrase,  “there’s  no  place 
like  home,”  is  still  truel 

Changing  times?  Very  much  so  .  .  .  and  let’s  hope  that  in  the  future  there  will 
continue  to  be  CPMs  who  can  and  will  encourage  our  architects  and  contractors 
to  retain  the  most  important  factor  of  all  in  mind  when  designing  and  building: 
“Home  is  where  the  heart  is— a  little  individual  world  apart  from  all  else.” 

Let’s  not  make  apartment  houses  commercial.  Let’s  make  homes  of  them! 

—Mrs.  Ruby  Wright,  cpm 
Seattle,  Washington 


! 

I 

A  feiv  weeks  ago  the  Journal  editors  asked  several  readers:  i 

I 

“Do  you  think  that  because  of  inflationary  trends,  use  of  so-called  ‘escalator’ 
clauses  might  be  expanded  in  negotiation  of  new  leases  on  your  buildings?  Arc  i 
they  advantageous  to  owners?  To  tenants?  Upon  what  would  you  base  increases  i 
or  decreases?  Do  you  consider  it  practical  to  apply  escalator  clauses  to  store,  office,  ' 
.  loft  and  apartment  tenants? 

I 

Excerpts  from  the  reports  of  75  CPMs  from  coast  to  coast  ivho  have  icreslled  with  this  j 
topic  appear  below.  | 

TO  BE  OR  NOT  TO  BE  .  .  .  j 

THAT  IS  THE  ESCALATOR  CLAUSE 


by  William  S.  Everett,  cpm 

CHICAGO 

The  BROWNE  &  storch  firm  (Chicago)  has 
made  use  of  escalator  clauses  for  more  than 
1 5  years,  and  we  have  found  them  eminently 
stiitable  in  long-term  leases.  They  are  sel¬ 
dom  used  in  anything  less  than  a  five-year 
lease,  and  not  used  unless  the  rental  con¬ 
sideration  is  in  the  higher  brackets  and  the 
tenant  is  of  adequate  financial  responsibil¬ 
ity. 

While  so<alled  escalator  clauses  generally 
are  applied  to  long-term  office  leases— and 
rarely  to  apartments— recently  we  found  it 
necessary  to  provide  some  escalation  in 
leases  for  tenants  in  large,  deluxe,  $750- 
month  apartments.  The  tenants  were  eager 
to  achieve  a  period  of  tenure;  but  because 
of  high  operating  costs  for  this  type  of  prop¬ 
erty,  and  with  taxes  and  wages  sure  to  in¬ 
crease,  the  ownership  hesitated  to  make  a 
long-term  commitment. 

Our  “reporters”  for  this  special  feature  all  are 
CPMs  xvho  are  identified  by  their  bylines. 


Thus,  in  order  to  make  a  five-year  lease  j 
satisfactory  to  both  parties,  a  special  escala-  i 
tor  clause  was  inserted  (see  Example  A). 

Note  that  the  tenant  pays  20  per  cent  of 
any  cost  increases  actually  experienced.  This 
20  per  cent  represents  his  amount  of  space 
which  is  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  en¬ 
tire  building.  The  owner  agrees  to  absorb 
the  first  5  per  cent  either  upward  or  down¬ 
ward  before  passing  on  any  change  of  rental. 

In  order  to  determine  fairly  and  appro¬ 
priately  the  operating  expenses  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  year,  it  was  assumed  that  the  sum  of  real 
estate  taxes,  wages  of  building  employes,  and 
fuel  represented  70  per  cent  of  operating 
costs.  This  is  an  arbitrary  figure  based  upon 
a  number  of  years’  operation  of  the  prop 
erty. 

The  fuel  record  can  be  produced  easily 
from  delivery  ticket  records.  The  payroll 
corresponds  to  the  amount  filed  under  social 
security  laws.  Real  estate  taxes  are  a  matter 
of  public  record.  So,  the  tenant  can  verify 
easily  that  the  expenses  claimed  are  accu¬ 
rate. 

The  apartment  formula  has  worked  satis- 
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APARTMENT  BUILDIXG  ESCALATOR  CLAUSE 


a)  Lessor  and  lessee  mutually  agree  that  the  basic 
monthly  rental  herein  al)ove  specified,  shall  be 
increased  or  decreased  proportionately  as  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  l)uilding  shall  exceed, 
or  be  less  than,  the  operating  expenses  of  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ended  March  HI,  1955  (hereinafter 
called  the  base  year).  Lessee’s  share  of  such  in- 
(Teased  or  tlecreased  costs  shall  lie  2U  per  cent. 

b)  If  operating  costs,  in  any  12-month  period 
ending  March  HI  of  1958,  1959  or  1960,  shall  ex¬ 
ceed  those  of  the  base  year,  lessee’s  share  of  such 
excess  shall  be  payable  in  12  ecjual  monthly  in¬ 
stallments,  in  addition  to  and  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  basic  monthly 
rental,  beginning  July  1  next  following  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year;  if  operating  costs  are  less  than 
those  of  the  base  year,  the  monthly  base  rental 
beginning  July  1  next  following,  shall  be  reduced 
by  one-twelfth  of  lessee’s  share  of  such  reduction 
in  costs;  provided,  howx*ver,  that  the  base 
monthly  rental  shall  not  be  increased  nor  de¬ 
creased  unless  the  amount  by  which  the  operat¬ 
ing  costs  of  any  fiscal  year  are  greater  or  less  than 
the  base  year  shall  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  base 
year  expenses. 


c)  By  mutual  agreement,  the  term  operating 
expenses  as  used  herein  shall  mean  an  amount 
which  is  1.4  times  the  sum  of  real  estate  taxes, 
wages  of  building  employees  (including  .social 
security  and  payroll  taxes,  welfare  and  union 
benefits)  and  fuel  and  scavenger  service,  all  as 
paid  or  accrued  against  the  1415  .\stor  .Street 
Building  for  a  twelve  month  period  ending 
March  HI. 

d)  On  or  before  May  1,  1958,  and  each  May  1 
thereafter  during  the  term  of  this  lea.se,  lessor 
will  notify  lessee  of  his  computation  of  the  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  HI 
preceeding.  and  his  determination  of  the  rent 
as  increased  or  decreased  from  the  basic  rent,  for 
the  twelve-month  period  beginning  July  1  next 
following.  If  le.ssee  so  recjuests,  lessor  shall  pre- 
.sent  for  inspection  of  lessee  the  tax  bills,  coal 
bills,  social  security  records  and  other  es  iclences 
of  such  operating  expenses. 

e)  Operating  expenses  for  the  base  year  ended 
March  HI,  1955,  have  been  determined  as  follows: 
taxes  (1954)  ,S7,1 17.42:  wages  §9,669.00;  fuel  and 
scavenger  §2.454.90;  total  §19,24 1..H2:  aggregate 
operating  expen.se  §26.927.84. 


FXAMPLK  A 


factorily  for  the  first  three  years;  there  has 
been  no  debate,  and  one  increase  in  rentals. 

For  office  building  leases,  our  escalator 
clau.se  corresponds  to  the  one  used  with  our 
long-term  apartment  leases.  However,  some¬ 
times  operating  costs  are  spelled  out  in 
greater  detail;  and  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  complete  records  must  be  produced 
for  tenants,  or  else  they  must  agree  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  opinion  of  some  neutral  party  such 
as  a  CPA. 

Thus,  the  clause  in  office  leases  adds  the 
following: 

•Annual  real  estate  taxes  and  other  operating 
expenses  of  the  land  and  building  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  Nov.  HO,  1959,  and  for  any  or  more  of 
the  fiscal  years  of  the  lessor  (which  end  Nov.  30) 
during  the  period  beginning  Dec.  1,  1959,  and 
ending  Nov.  30,  1963,  shall  be  computed  on  an 


accrual  basis,  and  shall  include  all  expenses 
incurred  by  tbe  lessor  to  maintain  all  the  facili¬ 
ties  in  operation  during  the  fiscal  years  ended 
Nov.  30,  1959,  and  such  additional  facilities  in 
subsequent  years  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by 
the  management  of  the  building  to  (a)  extend 
comfort  and  convenience  to  the  occujjants,  and 
(b)  maintain  the  prestige  of  the  building. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  annual  real 
estate  taxes  and  other  operating  expenses  shall 
be  (a)  determined  on  an  accrual  basis  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  accepted  accounting  principles,  and 
(6)  verified— if  requested  by  lessee— by  a  firm  of 
independent  public  accountants  .  .  .  Lhe  deter¬ 
mination  made  by  such  independent  public 
accountants  as  to  the  amount  of  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  real  estate  taxes  and 
other  operating  expenses  (as  defined  in  this  rider 
attached  to  this  lease)  shall  be  binding  upon  all 
parties  to  this  lea.se. 

It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  of  operating  expenses  as 
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between  the  fiscal  year  ended  Nov.  30,  1959,  and 
for  any  one  or  more  corporate  fiscal  years  of  the 
lessor  (which  end  Nov.  30)  during  the  period 
beginning  Dec.  1,  1959,  and  ending  Nov.  30, 
1963,  the  following  items  shall  be  eliminated  in 
determining  the  sum  of  operating  expenses: 
(a)  provisions  for  depreciation,  (b)  costs  relating 
to  tenants’  alterations,  (c)  lease  commissions, 
and  (d)  the  following  corporate  expenses:  inter¬ 
est,  legal  and  accounting  fees,  capital  stock  and 
franchise  taxes,  federal  and  state  income  taxes. 

Prior  to  World  War  I,  it  was  quite  cus¬ 
tomary  for  single-story  store  buildings  to 
have  leases  with  an  escalator  clause  depend¬ 
ent  upon  real  estate  taxes  alone.  This  is  ade- 
(}uate  and  appropriate— if  the  only  operat¬ 
ing  charge,  other  than  amortization  of 
investment,  is  such  a  real  estate  tax.  It  does 
not  seem  suitable  or  applicable  to  large  of¬ 
fice  and  apartment  buildings. 

Example  B  on  this  page  is  an  escalator  or 
inflation  clause,  based  on  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  which  has  been  used  by 
other  management  offices.  It  has  been,  how¬ 
ever,  unsatisfactory  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
among  them: 

1.  It  is  a  one-way  street,  permitting  rents 
to  be  raised— but  not  lowered. 

2.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has 
little  to  do  with  establishing  fair  or  adequate 
rentals. 

3.  History  shows  that  these  indexes,  even 
if  prepared  by  the  government,  are  “rigged” 
in  a  certain  direction  because  of  economic 
or  political  pressures,  and  thus  do  not  offer 
an  entirely  fair  picture  as  a  basis  for  a  change 
of  rental. 

It  is  our  experience  that  the  operating 
costs  formula  is  the  only  sound  basis.  It  is 
also  our  experience  that  all  clauses  should  be 
avoided— if  possible— because  they  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  misunderstanding  by  the  tenant.  In 
general,  it  is  more  appropriate  to  make 
shorter  leases  and  attempt  to  adjust  them 
periodically. 


INFL.4TION  CLAUSE 

Anything  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding,  it  is  understood  and  agreed  be¬ 
tween  the  lessor  and  the  lessee  that  if  on  the  first 

day  of _ ,  19 _ ,  or  on  the  first  day 

of  _  of  any  succeeding  year  during 

the  term  of  this  lease,  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  as  determined  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Cost  of  Living  Index  (or  if  said  bureau  or  de¬ 
partment  shall  not  be  performing  such  function 
at  such  time,  then  by  the  bureau  or  department 
to  which  such  function  may  have  been  transfer¬ 
red),  shall  be  less  than  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  as  so  determined  on  the  first  day  of 

_ ,  19 _ ,  the  rental  herein  reserved 

for  the  then  succeeding  twelve  months  shall  be 
increased  proportionately. 

KXAMPI.F.  B 

by  Lon  H.  Grant,  cpm 

PITTSBURGH 

E.SCAI.A TOR  CLAUSES  for  possiblc  tax  increases 
long  have  been  a  factor  for  negotiation  of 
long-term  leases.  If  properly  applied,  they 
are  fair  to  both  landlord  and  tenant. 

However,  the  important  thing  about 
them  occurs  when  the  “escalator”  matter  it¬ 
self  is  introduced  during  tenant-landlord 
negotiations.  For  example,  let  us  say  the  two 
parties  agree  on  a  rental  rate;  then  the  owner 
states  he  must  insist  upon  an  escalator  clause. 
The  new  tenant  feels  he’s  been  “taken.”  By 
the  same  token,  if  the  owner  has  figured  a 
return  which  includes  the  assumption  that 
there  will  be  a  tax  escalator  clause,  then  both 
begin  a  relationship  with  differences  that 
may  spoil  their  mutual  happiness.  In  some 
cases,  both  will  feel  the  broker  misrepre¬ 
sented  the  matter. 

In  negotiating  long-term  leases,  the  best 
policy  is  to  put  all  the  cards  on  the  table  as 
scMni  as  there  has  been  a  general  meeting  of 
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tenant  and  landlord  minds.  At  that  time,  the 
landlord  must  decide  what  is  a  fair  return 
on  his  investment,  and  what  his  costs  proba¬ 
bly  will  be.  If  his  net-return  figure  is  fair, 
then  the  tenant  should  have  no  objection  to 
an  escalator  clause.  In  its  absence,  the  land¬ 
lord  must  figure  a  return  which  is  higher 
so  that  he  can  meet  unforeseen  contingen¬ 
cies. 

In  my  opinion,  negotiable  items  in  leases 
of  five  years  or  longer— whether  commercial, 
industrial,  residential  or  loft— should  be 
completely  understood  by  both  owner  and 
tenant.  Any  expenses  that  can  fluctuate  dur¬ 
ing  the  term  should  be  discussed  and,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  made  a  part  of  the  lease. 

by  Alden  H.  Brown,  cpm 

DENVER 

Escalator  clauses  might  better  be  termed, 
“rental  adjustment  clauses.”  With  the  threat 
of  inflation-caused  increases  in  both  fixed 
and  operating  expenses  of  real  estate,  they 
are  coming  into  greater  use  in  new  buildings 
particularly. 

They  are  justified  for  both  landlord  and 
tenant:  They  provide  the  landlord  a  more 
stable  net  income,  the  tenant  a  more  reason¬ 
able  rental  basis  with  all  the  services  re¬ 
quired.  Like  the  percentage  lease,  rental  ad¬ 
justment  clauses  are  acceptable  among 
“informed”  tenants. 

Rental  adjustment  clauses  are  most  ap¬ 
propriate  in  office  and  store  leases— more  im¬ 
portant  in  the  office  lease  because  adjust¬ 
ments  must  reflect  cost  increases  for  labor 
and  materials  as  well  as  real  estate  taxes. 

Store  buildings  on  flat,  long-term  leases 
should  include  a  provision  for  the  tenant  to 
pay  tax  increases.  On  percentage  leases  with 
a  fixed  minimum,  the  store  tenant  should 


agree  to  an  increase  in  the  minimum  rental 
for  increases  in  real  estate  taxes.  Thus,  a  ten¬ 
ant  pays  the  increase  if  no  percentage  rent  is 
paid,  but  the  increase  is  deducted  from  any 
percentage  rent. 

Most  store  escalator  clauses  are  based  on 
real  estate  taxes,  as  indicated  above.  Office 
buildings,  however,  seem  to  be  shifting  to  a 
basis  of  labor  costs,  which  provide  a  simpler 
and  more  easily  understood  adjustment,  and 
which  has  been  demonstrated  is  perfectly 
adequate  for  the  landlord,  yet  fair  to  the 
tenant. 

by  George  W-  Savage,  cpm 

ALBUQUERQUE 

We  do  not  consider  it  feasible  to  include  an 
escalator  clause  in  our  office  leases  because 
we  think  the  usual  clause  is  too  complicated 
for  both  parties  to  negotiate  when  entering 
into  the  ordinary  office  lease.  Since  our  of¬ 
fice  leases  are  set  for  five-year  terms  only,  we 
believe  neither  the  lessor  nor  lessee  can  suf¬ 
fer  too  much  damage  from  more  inflation 
in  that  length  of  time. 

In  a  situation  where  a  tenant  wants  ten¬ 
ancy  in  excess  of  five  years— because  of  ex¬ 
tensive  capital  improvements— we  have  been 
able  to  satisfy  him  through  an  “option” 
clause  extending  the  lease  another  five  years, 
with  the  rental  at  the  then-prevailing  rate  in 
the  building.  This  system  applies,  too,  to 
apartment  leases. 


by  William  A.  R  Watkins,  cpm 

CHICAGO 

I  HAVE  HEARD  the  Opinion  expressed  that 
escalator  clauses  amount  to  “built-in  infla- 
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tion.”  I  do  not  necessarily  agree,  but  I  feel 
that  use  of  such  clauses  must  be  governed 
individually  by  the  circumstances,  the  ten¬ 
ant,  the  building  and  the  market.  I  believe 
they  are  more  applicable  to  office  building 
leases  than  to  other  classes  of  property. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  that  a  rental  rate  de¬ 
termined  by  an  escalator  clause  is  going  to 
go  anywhere  except  up.  Therefore,  they  may 
be  considered  advantageous  to  the  property 
owner.  No  tenant  thinks  that  anything 
which  raises  his  rent  is  advantageous  to  him, 
but  I  believe  the  principle  of  the  clause  is 
so  easily  understood  and  obviously  equitable 
that  most  office  tenants  would  accept  them. 

There  are  a  number  of  cost  factors  upon 
which  increases  or  decreases  can  be  based, 
such  as  taxes,  fuel  and  labor;  and  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  their  application  is  most  practical  in 
leasing  stores  and  large  office  spaces.  In  the 
current  market,  I  would  not  attempt  to  at¬ 
tach  an  escalator  clause  to  a  loft  building 
lease,  nor  to  the  relatively  short  apartment 
leases. 


by  R.  R.  VandenHeuvel,  cpm 

EL  PASO 

The  major  portion  of  our  management 
business  consists  of  three  prime  office  build¬ 
ings,  ranging  from  50,000  to  1 10,000  square 
feet.  In  them,  we  try  to  negotiate  lease  re¬ 
newals  three  months  before  they  expire. 

Leases  range  from  one  to  three  years  in 
length.  When  they  are  in  excess  of  a  year,  we 
provide  that  the  rental  shall  be  adjusted  on 
the  anniversary  date  of  the  lease  to  the  then- 
existing  building  rental  rate. 

Our  approach  to  tenants  is  that  the  build¬ 
ing,  in  effect,  is  a  cooperative  venture,  and 
that  each  tenant  should  contribute  his  pro¬ 
portionate  share  of  the  operating  costs.  This 


“policy”  has  met  with  little  resistance  in  the 
last  eight  years. 

Recently  we  negotiated  renewal  of  a  five- 
year  lease  that  expires  February,  1961,  with 
options  of  three,  eight  or  ten  years.  The  an¬ 
nual  rentals  are  in  excess  of  1 100,000.  We 
provided  this  rental  adjustment  clause: 

It  is  agreed  that  the  monthly  rental  for  each  t 
month  of  the  second  renewal  term  shall  be  | 

,  plus  or  minus  the  same  proportional  increase  1 
or  decrease  that  the  Consumer  Price  Index  of  | 
“All  Items”  as  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  | 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  Janu-  | 
ary,  1966,  bears  to  the  Index  for  January,  1961.  » 
In  the  event  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  ’ 
ceased  to  be  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  or  comparable  bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment,  then  the  Index  of  Wholesale  Prices 
covering  “All  Commodities”  as  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shall  be  used  as  the 
yardstick  for  any  increase  or  decrease  in  rental 
as  set  forth  above.  In  the  event  both  aforemen-  ! 
tioned  indexes  have  ceased  to  be  published  as  I 
of  January,  1966,  the  upward  or  downward  ad-  ] 
justment  in  rental,  over  or  under  the  basic  sec-  ‘ 
ond  renewal  rental  of  $—  per  month,  shall  be 
determined  through  negotiation  between  lessee  . 

and  the  lessor.  ' 

While  we  can  make  no  report  about  the 
success  or  uniqueness  of  this  clause,  it  has  ‘ 

won  the  approval  of  a  bank  president,  of  our 
law  firm,  and  of  the  national  firm  with 
whom  we  are  dealing.  ’ 

by  J.  Donald  Snyder,  cpm  I 

BALTIMORE  ! 

Escalator  clauses  are  necessary  evils.  The 
tenant  finds  them  undesirable;  the  landlord, 
at  times,  finds  them  an  excuse  for  poor  plan¬ 
ning;  the  property  manager  finds  them  a 
protective  device  that  decreases  excessive  in¬ 
flationary  expenses. 

The  leasing  of  property  provides  the 
CPM  with  the  opportunity  to  consider  all 
operational  hazards.  Experiences  proves  that 
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I  escalator  clauses  should  be  held  to  a  mini- 
I  mum. 

In  commercial  leasing,  a  percentage-of- 
gross-sales  escalator  clause,  in  addition  to  a 
sound  square-foot-minimum  rental,  plus  a 
pro  rata  share  in  the  expense  of  common 
facilities,  gives  ample  protection.  In  residen¬ 
tial  leasing,  short-term  leases  provide  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  cancellation  at  expiration,  and 
for  renewal  at  higher  rental  in  the  event  that 
costs  are  considered  excessive. 

by  Edmund  D.  Cook,  cpm 

PRINCE  I  ON,  N.  j. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  inserting 
in  our  leases  of  more  than  one  year  a  clause 
to  cover  increases  in  operating  expenses— 
which  includes  taxes,  insurance,  heat,  elec¬ 
tricity,  power  and  janitorial  salaries.  I'he  in¬ 
creases  are  based  on  a  percentage  of  the  same 
ratio  as  percentage  of  rent  to  total  income  of 
the  building. 

We  believe  this  has  been  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  the  owner  against  diminishing  returns 
because  of  increased  operating  expenses; 
also,  our  clause  allows  a  tenant  a  longer- 
term  lease  than  we  would  agree  to  otherwise. 
Tenants  do  accept  them,  and  we  have  ap¬ 
plied  our  escalator  to  all  types  of  commercial 
leases. 

by  Glen  Wallace,  cpm 

DES  MOINES 

Escalator  clauses  are  advantageous  to 
owners  since  rents  for  terms  of  many  years 
are  negotiated  on  the  basis  of  current  costs 
which  will  net  a  fair  return.  While  tenants 
will  agree  that  cost  trends  are  on  the  up¬ 


grade,  they  will  not  accept  a  guess  as  to  the 
increase,  but  often  will  agree  to  pay  as  ad¬ 
ditional  rent  the  exact  increased  costs  to  the 
owner.  And  a  tenant  is  entitled  to  benefits  of 
a  reversal  of  the  trend. 

Our  experience  with  such  clauses  has  been 
limited  to  fixed-rent  leases,  and  we  have 
found  it  practical  to  apply  a  real  estate  tax 
escalator  to  store  leases,  where  the  leased 
property  is  an  entire  parcel  assessed  and 
taxed.  .  .  . 

In  addition  to  taxes,  there  are  other  cost 
factors  which  in  recent  years  have  become 
more  important  and  may  influence  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  escalators.  They  are:  insurance  pre¬ 
miums,  municipal  license  fees  (as  cities  seek 
income  they  do  not  term  real  estate  taxes), 
labor  costs  of  maintenance  and  repair,  and 
federal  and  state  income  taxes  on  net  in¬ 
come. 

by  Walter  M.  Evans,  cpm 

INDIANAPOLIS 

We  have  been  using  escalator  clauses  for 
some  time,  particularly  in  office  and  com¬ 
mercial  buildings  rented  on  a  fixed  square 
foot  basis,  but  not  in  percentage  rentals.  We 
have  not  experienced  any  serious  difficulty 
in  selling  the  idea  to  prospective  tenants  if 
we  approached  the  subject  with  reason  and 
logic.  .  .  . 

by  Boyd  E.  Wilson,  cpm 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

I  THINK  all  long-term  leases  should  provide 
for  a  proportionate  share  of  such  increased 
expenses  as  taxes  and  w^ages.  When  a  rental 
rate  is  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  total 
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annual  rental  income,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
include  a  dollar-averaging  clause. 

A  lease  with  an  adjustment  to  dollar  value 
may  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Price  Index.  This  method  is  a  pru¬ 
dent  way  to  guard  against  any  serious  infla¬ 
tionary  trends. 

by  Basil  Gavin,  cpm 

BOSTON 

W E  OPERATE  only  apartments— in  the  city— 
and  always  have  kept  rents  at  moderate  lev¬ 
els  and  free  of  trouble  due  to  moderate 
raises  following  our  tax  increases  in  October. 
Boston,  now,  has  the  honor  (or  horror)  of 
the  highest  large-city  rental  rate  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  would  have  too  much  trouble  trying 
to  explain  the  “escalator  clause”  to  our  ten¬ 
ants. 


by  Charles  E.  Peterson,  Jr.,  cpm 

OMAHA 

In  the  past  our  organization  has  used  esca¬ 
lator  clauses  which  were  based  upon  opera¬ 
tional  costs  of  a  building,  upon  a  given  tax 
base,  and  also  upon  the  proportionate  part 
of  area  occupied  in  relation  to  the  total  taxa¬ 
ble  area. 

But  whether  it  be  an  escalator  clause 
keyed  to  a  cost  of  living  index  or  to  operat¬ 
ing  expenses,  we  think  they  do  not  ade- 
(|uately  protect  the  owner.  Some  tenants, 
meantime,  have  hesitated  to  accept  them  be¬ 
cause  they  usually  do  not  understand  the 
clause,  a  problem  which  requires  periods  of 
education  and  negotiation. 


In  our  hrm’s  opinion,  the  best  protection 
against  inflation  is  either  a  stepped-up  lease 
over  a  period  of  time,  e.g.,  $300  per  month 
for  the  first  five  years,  $350  for  the  second 
five  years,  $400  the  next  five,  etc.,  or  a  tax 
clause  which  provides  that  base-year  taxes 
shall  prevail  during  succeeding  years  of  a 
lease,  and  any  increase  above  the  base-year 
rate  shall  be  paid  by  the  lessee. 

by  John  H.  Cheatham,  Jr.,  cpm 

MIAMI 

Any  leases  of  any  consequence  and  for  a 
period  of  years,  in  my  opinion,  should  con¬ 
tain  an  escalator  clause  for  the  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  cost  of  real  estate  and  other  taxes, 
and  for  services— both  of  which  place  land¬ 
lords  in  a  dangerous  position.  Each  year  be¬ 
comes  more  difficult  to  predict  and  to  ac¬ 
curately  project  building  expenses,  both 
fixed  and  operating.  .  .  . 

by  John  Harrison,  cpm 

LOS  ANGELES 

In  many  instances  there  is  a  better  way- 
other  than  the  escalator  clause— to  meet  the 
problem.  For  instance,  tax  participation  by 
the  tenant  is  preferential,  while  sometimes 
a  cost  of  living  index  can  be  used.  Where  ap¬ 
plicable,  of  course,  a  percentage  rental  is  ad¬ 
visable.  Combinations  of  all  three  methods 
can  be  worked. 

.And  while  we  do  not  encourage  options, 
occasionally  we  will  grant  them  at  a  rental 
“to  be  negotiated  X  days  or  months  before 
expiration  of  the  lease.” 


MAINTENANCE  EXCHANGE 


LETTERS  OF  INQU I RT,  COMMENTS  BY  READERS 
AND  NOTES  BY  THE  EDITORS 


The  washing  machine  nuisance 

The  best  place  for  a  washing  machine,  we 
think,  is  in  the  basement.  If  an  apartment 
building  is  large  enough  to  support  a  coin- 
operated  machine  (30  or  more  families),  it’s 
good  policy  to  prohibit  tenants  from  install¬ 
ing  their  own  in  their  kitchens. 

When  a  machine  is  overloaded  with  soap, 
that  “carload  of  suds”  strikes  an  elbow  in  the 
waste  line,  just  below  the  grade  floor  apart¬ 
ment.  And  suds  then  back  up  into  the 
kitchen  sink  of  Mrs.  First  Floor.  Unless  the 
waste  line  is  oversized  and  clean  as  a  whistle, 
you  can  expect  complaints. 

Where  washing  machines  are  installed  in 
kitchens,  tenants  usually  fail  to  shut  off  the 
hose  bibs  after  the  washing  cycle.  The  water 
has  been  shut  off  automatically  at  the  ma¬ 
chine— hut  between  the  machine  and  hose 
bibs,  both  hot  and  cold  water  hoses  are  un¬ 
der  full  pressure.  A  break  in  the  hose  results 
in  a  lot  of  water  damage. 

Most  modern  machines  have  built-in 
(heck  valves.  Relying  on  these,  many  in¬ 
stallers  neglect  to  install  check  valves  on  the 
supply  pipes  just  in  front  of  the  hose  bibs. 
So,  if  you  get  complaints  about  the  hot  water 
being  too  cool— when  you  know  it’s  hot  when 
it  leaves  the  basement  heater— or  if  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  that  the  cold  water  runs  hot:  Save 
yourself  a  lot  of  time  and  cherchez  la  femme 
with  the  defective  washing  machine  that  by¬ 
passes  hot  water  into  the  cold  water  lines  or 
vice  versa. 


Other  hot  water  troubles 

Defective  washing  machines  aren’t  the 
only  felons  when  you’re  searching  out  otlier 
causes  of  insufficient  hot  water. 

If,  for  instance,  there’s  a  beauty  parlor  or 
barber  shop  in  the  building,  look  for  a  sham¬ 
poo  spray  that  may  have  a  shut-off  valve  on 
the  hose.  The  operator  may  be  closing  this 
valve  while  leaving  the  supply  open  so  that 
both  hot  and  cold  water  mix. 

Similarly,  some  older  bathroom  showers 
are  equipped  with  five-valve  controls  instead 
of  the  conventional  four.  Remedy:  Remove 
the  valve  stem  from  the  fifth  valve  and  cap 
it.  It’s  cheaper  than  replacement  with  a  new 
four-valve  shower  body. 

If  your  domestic  hot  water  circulating  .sys¬ 
tem  has  an  “up-feed”  to  the  roof  and  a 
“down-feed”  to  the  apartments,  which  uses 
the  down-feed  risers  to  circulate  water  back 
to  the  heater,  look  for  defective  check  valves 
at  the  foot  of  each  riser.  You  may  find  your 
supply  feeds  the  lower  floors  in  reverse  from 
the  return  line  in  the  basement. 

J^ew  panel  board  products 

Add  to  your  list  of  new  panel  board  prod¬ 
ucts:  Novoply  (by  U.S.  Plywood)  and  Tim- 
blend  (Roddiscraft).  Both  are  useful  for 
doors  or  partitions  when  plywood  might  or¬ 
dinarily  be  used.  They  are  said  to  have  the 
advantage  of  being  less  likely  to  warp,  and 
are  attractive  in  a  modern  setting  with  just 
a  coat  of  shellac  or  other  clear  finish. 
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How  to  repair  cigaret  burns 
in  carpets  in  Jive  minutes! 

The  materials:  A  scrap  of  the  original  car¬ 
pet,  a  tube  of  glue,  a  small  pair  of  scissors,  a 
kitchen  knife. 

Step  1:  Scrape  the  char  from  the  bottom 
of  the  burn  with  the  knife. 

Step  2:  Coat  the  burned  area  with  the  glue 
(apply  liberally). 

Step  3:  With  the  scissors,  clip  off  the  “pile” 
from  the  scrap  piece  of  carpet.  Set  the  clip¬ 
pings  in  the  cemented  hole. 

Step  4:  Let  dry  for  an  hour. 

Usually  you  wdll  be  unable  to  tell  where 
the  carpet  was  patched. 

—  (Frank  Klock,  cpm,  Pasadena,  Cal.) 

DepH  of  anti-casement  windows 

Your  correspondent  confesses  a  strong 
prejudice  against  casement  windows.  The 
wooden  ones  warp,  swell,  shrink  alternately 
and  generally  are  impossible.  Even  steel- 
frame  casements  get  out  of  shape,  leak  and 
are  drafty.  All  casement  windows  require 
exterior-grade  paint  on  their  interior  sides, 
because  they  are  exposed  when  left  open  to 
the  elements.  This  means  a  conflict  in  deco¬ 
rating  schemes. 

Old  fashioned,  double  hung  windows  are 
the  least  troublesome.  Wood,  if  painted  at 
reasonable  intervals,  lasts  indefinitely.  Steel 
windows  require  more  frequent  painting 
than  wood,  .\nodized  aluminum  is  supposed 
to  eliminate  the  need  for  painting  for  many 
years,  but  the  “standard”  aluminum  win¬ 
dow  is  etched  and  lacquered  unless  anodiz¬ 
ing  is  specified. 

The  Maintenance  Exchange  now  departs 
from  its  usual  role  of  giving  information. 
The  editors  now’  seek  it.  We  ask  our  readers 
who  have  had  experience  w’ith  aluminum 
to  answer  the  follow’ing  questions: 


1.  How  long  have  your  aluminum  win¬ 
dows  been  installed? 

2.  Are  they  (a)  double  hung,  (b)  awning 
type,  (c)  casement,  or  (d)  sliding  or  rolling? 

3.  Have  you  had  any  of  the  following 
troubles:  (a)  warping,  {b)  drafts,  (c)  pitting 
of  the  metal,  (d)  breakage  due  to  intrinsic 
softness  of  the  metal,  (e)  more  trouble  with 
hardware  than  on  other  types  such  as  wfxxl 
and  steel? 

4.  How  do  you  rate  aluminum  w’indows 
as  compared  with  wood  or  steel? 

(Address  the  Maintenance  Exchange,  c/o 
Journal  of  Property  Management,  36 
South  Wabash,  Chicago  3.) 

Paint  ‘^gloves” — not  brushes 

Among  the  fascinating  new  gadgets  for 
applying  paint  are  “painting  gloves”— or 
“mittens,”  to  be  more  accurate.  They  are 
covered  w’ith  long  lamb’s  wool  and  cost 
about  $2.25.  They’re  worn  over  a  plastic  or 
rubber  glove,  and  used  primarily  for  paint¬ 
ing  fire-escape  balconies  and  the  like. 

The  painter  dips  his  mittened  hand  into 
the  paint  pot.  Then  he  just  wipes  the  paint 
on  , . .  and  can  cover  four  sides  of  an  iron  bar 
at  one  swipe.  It’s  faster,  better  coverage. 

A  painter  usually  completes  from  four  to 
six  average  fire-escape  balconies  in  a  seven- 
hour  day  (one  coat).  On  a  recent  job  we 
noted,  tw’o  men  using  paint  mittens  covered 
twenty  balconies  in  eight  hours  with  a 
better-than-average  red  lead  job. 

Speed  is  only  one  advantage;  there’s  con¬ 
siderably  less  splatter  and  consequently 
fewer  claims  for  damage  to  parked  cars.  A 
disadvantage  is  that  the  gloves  wear  out  rela¬ 
tively  quickly. 

These  gloves  now'  are  being  used  pri¬ 
marily  for  priming  coats.  When  a  class  finish 
is  required,  the  old  brush  is  slower  but 
smoother. 
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2.50  N.  Broad  Street . Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

David  Krugman,  Treasurer 

1330  Main  Avenue . Clifton,  N.  J. 

Albert  C.  Rachlin,  Secretary 

17  Academy  Street . Newark,  N.  J. 

GREATER  NEW  YORK  CHAPTER 
Howard  M.  Sonn,  President 

4060  Broadway . New  York,  N.Y. 

Ralph  R.  Russ,  Vice  President 

362  Fifth  Avenue . New  York,  N.Y. 

Henry  W.  Ludman,  Secretary-Treasurer 

335  Broadway . New  York,  N.Y. 

ONTARIO  CHAPTER 
Goodwin  Gibson,  President 

100  University  Avenue . Toronto,  Out.,  Can. 

H.  Wilfrid  Ford,  Vice  President 

143  Main  Street . Hamilton,  Ont.,  Can. 

Gordon  C.  Gray,  Secretary-Treasurer 

150  Englinton  Avenue,  East . Toronto,  Ofit.,  Can. 

OREGON-COLUMBIA  RIVER  CHAPTER 
Clifford  W.  Johnson,  President 

422  Public  Service  Building . Portland,  Ore. 

John  S.  Baily,  Vice  President 

P.  O.  Box  3703 . Portland,  Ore. 

A.  A.  Horsfeldt,  Secretary-Treasurer 

2108  N.E.  41st  Avenue . Portland,  Ore. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 
John  Chatley,  Jr.  President 

135  South  Broad  Street . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hugh  F.  Gerhard,  Vice  President 

Washington  &  Ogontz . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I.  Maximilian  Martin,  Secretary-Treasurer 

15  North  40th  Street . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Boston,  Mass. 
.Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  CHAPTER 
Ray  R.  Barone,  President 

4143  Brownsville  Road . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Harry  P.  Richter,  First  Vice  President 

525  William  Penn  Place . Pituburgh,  Pa. 

E.  F.  O’Neill,  Second  Vice  President 

810  East  Street . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  I.  Berman,  Third  Vice  President 

709  Grant  Building . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Richard  J.  Aronson,  Secretary 

308  Frick  Building . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

John  F.  Plunkett,  Treasurer 

7216  Kelly  Street . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  CHAPTER  • 

Gordon  E.  Bush,  President 

2116  K  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Frank  MacBride,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

2101  Capitol  Avenue . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Owen  H.  Ward,  Secretary -Treasurer 

1804  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER 
William  Murray,  President 

520  E  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Vernon  E.  Taylor,  Vice  President 

826  Garnet  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Ben  W.  Hagar,  Treasurer 

Civic  Center,  Rm.  157 . San  Diego,  Calif. 

John  N.  D.  Griffith,  Secretary 

524  B  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAPTER 
Charles  F.  Gibson,  President 

368  Bush  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

John  S.  Russell,  Vice  President 

1048  Valencia  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Eldon  T.  Peterson,  Secretary 

4  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

George  L.  Carter,  Treasurer 

464  California  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 
Paul  H.  Lewis,  President 

6401  Manchester  Avenue . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chester  B.  Heineck,  Vice  President 

411  N.  7th  Street,  Rm.  1321 . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Howard  Godwin,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

214  S.  Bemiston  Avenue . St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TULSA  CHAPTER 
B.  M.  Davenport,  President 

208  Thompson  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Veda  M.  Bostick,  Vice  President 

810  Atlas  Life  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Ed  B.  Detrick,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1300  S.  Main  Street . Tulsa,  Okla. 

UTAH  CHAPTER 
Harold  J.  Kemp,  President 

Walker  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 

Box  1169 . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Henry  P.  Kipp,  Vice  President 

315  E.  Second  S.  Street . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Taylor  H.  Merrill,  Secretary-Treasurer 

19  W.  South  Temple  Street . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

VIRGINIA  CHAPTER 
Emanuel  E.  Falk,  President 

131  Twenty-Sixth  Street . Newport  News,  Va. 

Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

1013  E.  Main  Street . Richmond,  Va. 

Alfred  L.  Blake,  Jr.,  Secretary -Treasurer 

20  N,  Eighth  Street . Richmond,  Va. 

GREATER  METROPOLITAN 
WASHINGTON  CHAPTER 

Robert  A.  Humphries,  Jr.,  President 

2  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

William  T.  Nicholson,  First  Vice  President 

1011  Twentieth  St.,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

Harvey  L.  Humphrey,  Second  Vice  President 

925  Fifteenth  St.,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

Plater  T.  Gedney,  Secretary 

201  Southern  Building . Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  Fleet  Harper,  Treasurer 

7000  Wisconsin  Avenue . Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHERN 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 
E.  Charles  Ennett,  President 

2333  Third  Avenue . Seattle,  Wash. 

Kenneth  W.  Peth,  Vice  President 

575  Colman  Building . Seattle,  Wash. 

Ruby  M.  Wright,  Secretary 

1404  £.  42nd  Street . Seattle,  Wash. 

Frank  W.  Nolan,  Treasurer 

Natl.  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Seattle, 

P.  O.  Box  3966 


•  Officers  for  1958 


Seattle,  Wash. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  M ANAGEM EN  T 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


F.  Orin  Woodbury,  Chairman 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim . 

Charles  H.  Christel . . 

William  S.  Everett . 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Sr . 

George  J.  Pipe . 

Durand  Taylor . 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

.San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

. . .  .New  York,  N.  Y, 


BUDGET  AND  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 


W.  A.  P.  Watkins,  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Vice  C/iairman. .  .Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  Russell  Doiron . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Howard  M.  Sonn . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Boyd  E.  Wilson . New  York,  N.  Y. 


ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

Charles  H.  Christel,  Chairman . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Felix  T.  Thoeren,  Vice  Chairman. Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
Edward  C.  Hustace,  Vice  Chairman. Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Vincent  A.  Buono . Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Aaron  M.  Chaney . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

John  H.  Cheatham . Miami,  Fla. 

Harry  A.  Chetham . Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  T.  Chiott . Asheville,  N.  C. 

Wayne  Courtright . Stockton,  Calif. 

H.  D.  Dermon . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

John  M.  Dwelle . Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Max  E.  Engeman . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Alfred  S.  Friedman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  Gerhardt . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Howard  H.  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mass. 

Norman  F.  Gorsuch . Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  Walter  Graves . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Maxine  R.  Hammond . Dayton,  Ohio 

Melton  D.  Haney . Washington,  D.  C. 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Jr . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

John  Harrison . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

W.  Lyon  Healy . Pocatello,  Idaho 

Wilma  C.  Hefti . Des  Moines.  la. 

Erwin  A.  Henschel . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

R.  Edmund  Herzic . San  Diego,  Calif. 

C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

Thomas  C.  Keller . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Harold  J.  Kemp . .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Erwin  J.  Leitner . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

J.  R.  Light . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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Y.  T.  Lum . 

Reid  J.  McClatchy . 

F.  W.  Mesloh . 

Frank  W.  Nolan . 

H.  Parker  Osment . 

Alex  Z.  Perlstein . 

Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr. 

Louis  L.  Pienta . 

Ralph  D.  Price . 

Kenneth  R.  Rice . 

Paul  H.  Ritti.e . 

E.  Eugene  Schwartz  . . . . . 

Eleanore  Sheley . 

Waldemar  Spliid . 

Whitney  Staples . 

Charles  L.  Strobeck _ 

R.  R.  VandenHeuvei . 

John  B.  Wadsworth . 

Ben  H.  Ward,  Jr . 

Lloyd  F.  Ware . 

Theodore  J.  Weber . . 

Stewart  Wicklin . 

Stewart  Wight . 

R.  Doug  Wilbor . 

Henry  H.  Wright . 


.Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Sacramento,  Calif. 
..Cincinnati,  Ohio 

_ Seattle,  Wash. 

.Birmingham,  Ala. 
.  .Hartford,  Conn. 
. .  .Richmond,  Va. 

- Detroit,  Mich. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. .  .Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

. Akron,  Ohio 

. .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

- Portland,  Ore. 

. Miami,  Fla. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. El  Paso,  Tex. 

.Council  Bluffs,  la. 
. . .  .Houston,  Tex. 

. Miami,  Fla. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.  .San  Diego,  Calif. 

. Atlanta,  Ga. 

. Joplin,  Mo. 

.  .  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


AMO  COUNCIL 

R.  Gordon  Tarr,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Durand  Taylor,  Advisor . New  York,  N.  Y, 

A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

J.  R.  Light . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Carl  A.  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Howard  M.  Sonn . New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  A.  Walters,  Jr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


accrediting  committee 

William  A.  Walters,  Jr.,  Chairman. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
William  B.  Guy,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman. .  .Baltimore,  Md. 

Charles  Curry,  Advisor...: . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Frank  G,  Binswanger . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  G.  Bowen . Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Web  C.  Brown . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Aaron  M.  Chaney . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Curtis  Coleman . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Michael  A.  Conlon . Miami,  Fla. 

John  C.  Cushman,  Jr . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dan  j.  Davisson . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

Robert  V.  Erickson . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lawrence  C.  Gaixaway . Dallas,  Tex. 
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Junius  H.  Garrison,  Jr..  . 

Albert  T.  Grimstead _ 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Jr..  . . 

Mal  Hauchton,  Jr . 

Alfred  T.  Hearin . 

Will  H.  Higgins . 

Frank  L.  Lort . 

John  R.  Lynch . 

John  R.  Maenner . 

William  J.  Martin . 

William  McAinsh,  Jr _ 

William  C.  McLaughlin 

Arthur  F.  Mohl . 

Henry  M.  Moss . 

Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr — 

John  Ogden . 

Robert  Padgett . 

Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr.. 

George  J.  Pipe . 

Carl  B.  Rechner . 

Waijiemar  Spuid . 

Theodore  J.  Weber . 

Stewart  Wight . 

Donald  H.  Yates . 


. Greenville,  S.  C. 

_ Verdun,  Que.,  Can. 

_ San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. Jacksonville,  Fla. 

. Tampa,  Fla. 

. Memphis,  Tenn. 

. Denver,  Colo. 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

...Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

. . Chicago,  Ill. 

. Sacramento.  Calif. 

. Washington.  D.  C. 

. Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

. Richmond,  Va. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

. . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. Portland,  Ore. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. Atlanta,  Ga. 

. Seattle,  Wash. 


AMO  PROMOTION  CO.MMITTEE 

A.  T.  Beckwith,  Chairman . Miami,  Fla. 

William  McAinsh,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Advisor . Boston,  Mass. 

Laurel  G,  Blair . Toledo,  Ohio 

Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Aloen  M.  Brown . Denver,  Colo. 

Arthur  O.  Buenger . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Rudolph  J.  Bushell . Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

David  W.  Childs . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Clarence  V.  Coleman . Denver,  Colo. 

Edmund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J. 

John  C.  Cushman,  Jr . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ralph  F.  D'Oench . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

Emanuel  E.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

Leonard  M.  Fishel . Lima,  Ohio 

.Albert  T.  Grimstead . Verdun,  Que.,  Can. 

fosEPH  J.  Gumberg . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

William  G.  Haynie . Orlando,  Fla. 

Thomas  B.  Knowles . Denver,  Colo. 

Roy  H.  Krueger . Chicago,  Ill. 

Charles  J.  Kydd . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

John  Lawler,  Jr . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

j.  R.  Light . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Henry  W.  Ludman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Ed  Mendenhall . High  Point,  N.  C. 

Fred  B.  Mitchell . San  Diego,  Calif. 

E.  Tennyson  Moore . Long  Beach,  Calif. 

W.  Max  Moore . Denver,  Colo. 

Richard  L.  Nelson . Chicago,  Ill. 

Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr . Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank  C.  Owens . Atlanta,  Ga. 

Billy  J.  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


George  J.  Pipe . 

Mark  H.  Piper,  Jr _ 

E.  A.  Porter,  Jr . 

Thomas  K.  Procter.  . 

Carlton  Schultz . 

Waldemar  Spliid . 

L.  M.  Studstill . 

Morton  S.  Thalhimer 

J.  Ed  Turner . 

Theodore  J.  Weber.  . . 
Stewart  Wight . 


. Detroit,  Mich. 

. Flint,  Mich. 

. Monroe,  La. 

. .  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. Cleveland,  Ohio 

. Portland,  Ore. 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

. Richmond,  Va. 

_ Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. Atlanta,  Ga. 


AMO  CP.M  ANALYSIS  COMMITTEE  • 


R.  Gordon  Tarr,  Chairman 

A.  T.  Beckwith . 

David  W.  Childs . 

CHARLF3  H.  CHRISTEI . 

J.  Russell  Doiron . 

Robert  J.  Dotson . 

Bertram  A.  Druker . 

D.  P.  Ducy . 

Howard  H.  Gilbert . 

H.  Walter  Graves . 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Sr . 

H.  P.  Holmes . 

J.  R.  Light . 

Franklyn  H.  Lyons . 

Carl  A.  Mayer . 

J.  Wallace  Paletou . 

Felix  T.  Thoeren . 

S.  William  Walstrum . 

William  A.  Walters,  Jr _ 

W.  A.  P.  Watkins . 

Boyd  E.  Wii.son . 

Frank  J.  Zuzak . 


. Cincinnati,  O. 

. Miami,  Fla. 

. . .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. .  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

. Savannah,  Ga. 

. Boston,  Mass. 

. Pueblo,  Colo. 

.  .Cambridge,  Mass. 
. .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
. .  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 
.  .New  Orleans,  La. 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
. .  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
.Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

...New  York,  N.  Y. 
_ Shreveport,  La. 


BYLAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  COMMITTEE 


J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Chairman . New  Orleans,  La. 

Kendall  Cady,  Advisor . Chicago,  Ill. 

Emanuel  E.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

Howard  H.  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mass. 

Carl  A.  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

William  A.  Walters,  Jr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


CHAPTER  PRESIDENTS’  COMMITTEE 


J.  R.  Light,  Chairman . 

J.  Russell  Doiron,  Advisor 

Ray  R.  Barone . 

Gordon  E.  Bush . 

Aaron  M,  Chaney . 

B.  M.  Davenport . 

E.  Charles  Ennett . 

Emanuel  E.  Falk . 

James  H.  Farrar . 

James  E.  Gallagher . 

Charles  F.  Gibson . 


•  Special  Committee 


Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
. . .  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

. .  Sacramento,  Calif. 
. .  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

. . Tulsa,  Okla. 

. Seattle,  Wash. 

.Newport  News,  Va. 
..Indianapolis,  Ind. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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H.  Walter  Graves . 

William  C.  Haines . 

William  F.  Halverhout. 
C.  Malcolm  Hamilton.. 
Rowland  R.  Harden,  Jr. 

Erwin  A.  Henschei . 

Clinton  P.  Hii.i . . 

Robert  A.  Humphries,  Jr. 
C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr..  . 
Clifford  W.  Johnson.  . . . 

Harold  J.  Kemi* . 

Eugene  W.  Lathrop . 

Paul  H.  Lewis . 

Borden  Lilley . 

J.  D.  Marks . 

William  J.  Martin . 

Jack  J.  McCarthy . 

William  W.  Murray - 

David  Nussbaum . 

Edward  J.  Reilly . 

Howard  M.  Sonn . 

Allan  Storms . . 

Stewart  Wight . 

Robert  J.  Wilson . 


. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. Houston,  Tex. 

Haddonfield,  New  Jersey 

. Milwaukee,  Wise. 

. Boston,  Mass. 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

. Dallas,  Tex. 

. Portland,  Ore. 

. Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

. Denver,  Colo. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

. Memphis,  Tenn. 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. San  Diego,  Calif. 

. Jacksonville,  Fla. 

. Miami,  Fla. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

. Atlanta,  Ga. 

. Omaha,  Nehr. 


CODE  OF  ETHICS  COMMH  I  FF.  * 

Lloyd  I).  Hanford,  Chairman . San  Francisco,  Calif. 


CONVENTION,  MEETINGS,  AND 
DISPLAY  COMMITTEE 


Raymond  Bosley,  Chairman 
Edward  G.  Hacker,  Advisor. 

Harold  Dickins . 

John  M.  Dwelle . 

R.  K.  Gannaway . 

Goodwin  Gibson . 

William  W.  Gordon . 

Gordon  C.  Gray . 

.\lbert  T.  Grimstead . 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Jr . 

W.  G.  Hornack . 

Charles  J.  Kydd . 

Bordon  Lilley . 

Franklyn  H.  Lyons . 

V'incent  T.  Mead . 

George  J.  Pipe . 

.\lfrf.d  Plamann . 

C.  Francis  Solomon,  Jr . 

William  A.  Walters,  Jr _ 

Theodore  J.  Weber . 

Richard  Whitney . 

George  E.  Wilson . 


. . .  .Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

. Lansing,  Mich. 

_ London,  Ont.,  Can. 

. Charlotte,  N.  C. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. . .  .Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

. . .  .Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

_ V'erdun,  Que.,  Can. 

_ San  Francisco,  Calif. 

.Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

. . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

_ Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

_ San  Francisco,  Calif. 

, . . .  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
. .  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. .  Kitchener,  Ont.,  Can. 
. Kansas  City,  Mo. 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION  COUNCIL 


Carl  A.  Mayer,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

William  S.  Everett,  Vice  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 


*  Special  Committee 


Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Adi>isor . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

John  Cotton . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Emanuel  E.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

Joseph  J.  Gumberg . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

John  R.  Higgins . Chicago,  Ill. 

Charles  J.  Kydd . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Franklyn  H.  Lyons . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Robert  S.  O’Keefe . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Howard  M.  Sonn . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Boyd  E.  Wilson . New  York,  N.  Y. 


COLLEGE  contact  COMMITTEE 


John  Harrison,  Chairman. 
Harry  A.  Taylor,  Advisor. 

David  M.  Batavia . 

Grant  A.  Benson,  Jr . 

Emerson  R.  Boyd . 

Jack  Caminker . 

Harry  A.  Chetham . 

Rowland  E.  Dietz . 

Berkley  W.  Duck,  Jr . 

1).  P.  Ducy . 

Emanuel  E.  Falk . 

Lawrence  C.  Gallaway  . . . 

.Alonzo  Frank  Green . 

Pau|.  Gregg . 

Ben  W.  Hacar . 

Jay  L.  Hearin . 

John  R.  Higgins . 

Bert  Hodges,  Jr . 

G.  H.  Powell  Humphrey. 

John  A.  Hunt . 

E.  Fred  Kemner . 

CHARLF.S  J.  Kydd . 

J.  A.  Lippert . . 

Charles  M.  Marstei.ler,  Jr. 

Frank  W.  Nolan . 

Richard  L.  Noyes . 

Robert  S.  O’Keefe . 

J.  Wallace  Paletou . 

Kenet  Pearce . 

Russell  F.  Phillips . 

Louis  L.  Pienta . 

Jimmie  A.  Proctor . 

.Alfred  G.  Rasor . 

Lawrence  I.  Shepard . 

Robert  W.  Thal . 

R.  R.  VandenHeuvei . 

Daniel  Weisberg . 

Boyd  E.  Wilson . 

Carey  Winston . 

E.  Randolph  Wootton _ 


...Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

- East  Orange,  N.  J. 

. Tucson,  Ariz. 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

. Gambier,  Ohio 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

_ Indianapolis,  Ind. 

. Pueblo,  Colo. 

. . .  Newport  News,  V'a. 

. Dallas,  Tex. 

. Gainesville,  Fla. 

. Fresno,  Calif. 

. San  Diego,  Calif. 

. Tampa,  Fla. 

. Chicago,  III. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
.San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. Belleville,  Ill. 

. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

_ East  Orange,  N.  J. 

_ Milwaukee,  Wise. 

_ Silver  Spring,  Md. 

. Seattle,  Wash. 

. . . .  Holly wootl,  Calif. 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. New  Orleans,  La. 

. Mason  City,  la. 

. Lansing,  Mich. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

. . Columbia,  Mo. 

. Phoenix,  Ariz. 

. Berkeley,  Calif. 

. Jacksonville,  Fla. 

. El  Paso,  Tex. 

. Roxbury,  Mass. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

. .  .Washington,  D.  C. 
. Baltimore,  Md. 


COURSES  AND  TRAINING  COMMITTEE 


Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Chairman. . .  .Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Advisor . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

William  W.  Abelmann . Glendale,  Calif. 

Martin  S.  Berman . Boston,  Mass. 

John  Cotton . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Rowland  E.  Dietz . Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Ralph  F.  D’Oench . 

Bertram  A.  Drurer . 

Berkley  W.  Duck . 

Irving  Durchslag . 

George  L.  Fisher . 

Kelvin  Greenstreet . 

William  B.  Guy,  Jr . 

Melton  D.  Haney . 

John  J.  Heflin,  Jr . 

John  R.  Higgins . 

George  C.  Karam . 

George  W,  Kimbali . 

Roy  H.  Krueger . 

Richard  Larry  Lari  more 

Russell  F.  Phillips . 

Allan  Storms . 

WiLUAM  A.  Walters,  Jr.  . . 
Thomas  J.  Wesley,  Jr _ 


. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

- Boston,  Mass. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

_ Lomita,  Calif. 

. . .  .Seattle,  Wash. 
. .  .Baltimore,  Md. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

. Chicago,  III. 

Newport  News,  Va. 
..San  Diego,  Calif. 

. Chicago,  III. 

Coral  Gables,  Fla. 
. .  .Lansing,  Mich, 
.os  Angeles,  Calif. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
. Atlanta,  Ca. 


PANELS  AND  SPEAKERS  COMMITTEE 


Charles  J.  Kydd,  Chairman . 

Warner  Baird,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman 

George  Morrison,  Advisor . 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim . 

Jules  B.  Altemus . 

David  M.  Batavia . 

A.  T.  Beckwith . 

David  W.  Childs . 

Clarence  V.  Coleman . 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench . 

William  D.  Galbreatm . 

Junius  H.  Garrison,  Jr . 

Maxine  R.  Hammond . 

Melton  D.  Haney . 

Rowland  R.  Harden,  Jr . 

C.  J.  Harris . 

John  Harrison . 

John  R.  Higgins . 

M.  Jeffery  Holbrook . 

J.  W.  Lindsley,  Jr . 

M.  H.  Loewenstern . 

John  R.  Maenner . 

Flew  Murphey . 

Frank  W.  Nolan . 

Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr . 

Jimmie  A.  Proctor . 

Charles  T.  Shakarjian . 

Howard  M,  Sonn . 

WiLUAM  E.  Stagen . 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . 

Daniel  Weisberg . 


. .  Fast  Orange,  N.  J. 

. Chicago,  III. 

. Denver,  Colo. 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

. Tucson,  Ariz. 

. Miami,  Fla. 

. . .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. Denver,  Colo. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

- Memphis,  Tenn. 

_ Greenville,  S.  C. 

. Dayton,  Ohio 

. .  Washington,  D.  C. 
.  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
..Wilmington,  Del. 
.Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Portland,  Ore. 

. Dallas,  Tex. 

. Amarillo,  Tex. 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

. Macon,  Ga. 

. Seattle,  Wash. 

_ Richmond,  Va. 

_ Columbia,  Mo. 

. .  .Union  City,  N.  J. 
....New  York,  N.Y. 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
...Cincinnati,  Ohio 
. . . .  Roxbury,  Mass. 


PUBUCATIONS  committee 

Howard  M.  Sonn,  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Editor,  Advisor . Detroit,  Mich. 

Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

John  Harrison . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Wilma  C.  Hefti . Des  Moines,  la. 

Harold  Hobbs,  Jr . Munde,  Ind. 

Ralph  Jester . Des  Moines,  la. 

Thomas  R.  Lawing . Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Sylvan  I.  Seligman . Camden,  N.  J. 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

O.  Ellsworth  Stevens . Baltimore,  Md. 


s 

Experience  Exchange  Committee 


William  S.  Everett,  Chairman 

James  D.  Baker,  Jr . 

Mary  R.  Brush . 

Gilman  Cooley . 

David  J.  Gothold . 

Lloyd  Hanford,  Jr . 

CHARLF.S  E.  Peterson,  Jr . 

Ralph  R.  Russ . 

Robert  N.  Swan . 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . 


. Chicago,  Ill. 

_ Jacksonville,  Fla. 

. Baltimore,  Md.  ' 

. Hampton,  Va.  i 

. Detroit,  Mich.  ' 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  ' 

. Omaha,  Nebr.  ' 

. . .  .New  York,  N.  Y. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

, . .  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Journal  Editorial  Committee 


William  Althauser . 

Aaron  M.  Chaney . 

John  Cheatham . 

Michael  Conlon . 

Robert  S.  Curtiss . 

Max  E.  Engeman . 

William  Gerhardt . 

J.  Wyatt  Griffin . 

John  Harrison . 

Chester  B.  Heineck . 

Louis  L.  Layton . 

J.  Norman  Linton . 

York  McDonnell . 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk . 

Charles  E.  Peterson,  Jr..  . 

Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr _ 

John  W,  C.  Rcxjk-Grf.en.  . 

Eleanore  Sheley . 

Robert  A.  Smith . 

Ray  T.  Sterling . 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . 

Robert  J.  Wilson . 

Henry  Wright . 


. Memphis,  Tenn. 

. Honolulu,  Hawaii 

. Miami,  Fla. 

. Miami,  Fla. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

. .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

. .San  Diego,  Calif. 

. Miami,  Fla. 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. Denver,  Colo. 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

. Richmond,  Va. 

_ Montreal,  Que.,  Can. 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. Columbus,  Ohio 

. Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

. Jacksonville,  Fla. 


i 


I 

'i 


research  committee 

How  ARE  Gilbert,  Chairman . Cambridge,  Mass. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Advisor . Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  ; 

Wilma  C.  Hefti . Des  Moines,  la. 

Thomas  C.  Keller . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Richard  F.  Leach . Pueblo,  Colo.  | 

Vernette  C.  McKenzie . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk . Los  Angeles,  Calif.  ^ 

Russell  F.  Phillips . Lansing,  Mich. 

Felix  T.  Thoeren . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

R.  R.  VandenHeuvei . El  Paso,  Tex.  , 


standards  and  planning  committee 

Franklyn  H.  Lyons,  Chairman _ San  Francisco,  Calif.  I 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  Advisor . St.  Louis,  Mo  | 

E.  R.  Austin . Vancouver  B.  C.,  Can.  I 

James  D.  Baker,  Jr . Jacksonville,  Fla.  I 

Thomas  C.  Bourke . Kansas  City,  Mo.  I 
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Clarence  V.  Coleman.  . 

Edmund  D.  Cook . 

John  Cotton . 

Stuart  W.  Eluott . 

Robert  V.  Erickson . 

H.  Frank  Faucette,  Jr.. 
Junius  H.  Garrison,  Jr..  , 

William  C.  Haines . 

John  Harrison . 

Robert  P.  Heasley - 

Robert  E.  Hickman _ 

A.  A.  Horsfeldt . 

Robert  E.  Jove . 

Al  Kerns . 

J.  Norman  Linton . 

J.  D.  Marks . 

John  F.  McCarthy . 

Kay  Q.  Morrow,  Jr - 

King  E.  Parker . 

Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr. 

Russel  Pointer . 

Lee  Williams . 

Edward  F.  Wong . 

Frank  J.  Zuzak . 


. Denver,  Colo. 

. Princeton,  N.  J. 

- San  Diego,  Calif. 

. Charlotte,  N.  C. 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

. Raleigh,  N.  C. 

. Greenville,  S.  C. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

. .  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

. Orlando,  Fla. 

...Wilmington,  Del. 

. Portland,  Ore. 

. Chicago,  111. 

_ Memphis,  Tenn. 

. Denver,  Colo. 

_ Memphis,  Tenn. 

. Hammond,  Ind. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

. Richmond,  Va. 

. Saginaw,  Mich. 

..Washington,  D.  C. 
. .  Sacramento,  Calif. 
. Shreveport,  La. 


ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

Arthur  Eckstein,  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  William  Markeim . Camden,  N.  J. 

Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 


Clarence  V.  Coleman,  Chairman . Denver,  Colo. 

C.  Armel  Nutter,  Vice  Chairman . Camden,  N,  J. 

J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Advisor . New  Orleans,  La. 

Ray  R.  Barone . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

William  S.  Brenza . Miami,  Fla. 

Cordon  E.  Bush . Sacramento,  Calif. 

W.  Roy  Campbell . Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Aaron  M.  Chaney . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Harry  A.  Chetham . Chicago,  111. 

Charles  H.  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.  M.  Davenport . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Louis  A.  Dixon . New  Haven,  Conn. 

John  M.  Dwelle . Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Hal  G.  Easton . Omaha,  Nebr. 

E.  Charles  Ennett . Seattle,  Wash. 

Walter  M.  Evans . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

William  S.  Everett . Chicago,  Ill. 

Emanuel  E.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

James  H.  Farrar . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

James  E.  Gallagher . Chicago,  III. 

Charles  F.  Gibson . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Howard  H.  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mass. 

H.  Walter  Graves . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Joseph  J.  Gumberg . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

William  C.  Haines . Detroit,  Mich. 

William  F.  Halverhout . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

C.  Malcolm  Hamilton . Houston,  Tex. 


Rowland  R.  Harden,  Jr. 

Erwin  A.  Henschel . 

Clinton  P.  Hill . 

Robert  A.  Humphries,  Jr. 
C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr..  . 

Clifford  W.  Johnson _ 

Harold  J.  Kemp . 

Morton  S.  Kline . 

E.  W.  Lathrop . 

Paul  H.  Lewis . 

J.  R.  Light . 

Borden  Lilley . 

William  S.  Lord . 

Franklyn  H.  Lyons . 

J.  D.  Marks . 

William  J.  Martin . 

Jack  J.  McCarthy . 

Frank  E.  Montgomery  . . . 

William  W.  Murray . 

Frank  W.  Nolan . 

David  Nussbaum . 

James  B.  Nutter . 

Robert  Padgett . 

Albert  Plantan . 

Edward  J.  Reilly . 

Edward  A.  Robey . 

Stephen  D.  Sertich . 

Howard  M.  Sonn . 

Allan  Storms . . 

James  R.  Struthers . 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . 

William  H.  Tilly . 

J.  Ed  Turner . 

Glen  G.  Wallace . 

Stewart  Wight . 

Boyd  E.  Wilson . 

Robert  J.  Wilson . 

Ruth  C.  Yelton . 


. Haddonheld,  N.  J. 

. Milwaukee,  Wise. 

. Boston,  Mass. 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

. Dallas,  Tex. 

. Portland,  Ore. 

. . .  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

. Trenton,  N.  J. 

. Denver,  Colo. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

_ Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

- Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

. . .  .Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
....  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. Memphis,  Tenn. 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. Austin,  Tex. 

. San  Diego,  Calif. 

. Seattle,  Wash. 

. Jacksonville,  Fla. 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

- Minneapolis,  Minn. 

. Miami,  Fla. 

. .  .Clearlake  Park,  Calif. 

. Atlanta,  Ga. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

. Denver,  Colo. 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. Birmingham,  Ala. 

. Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

. Des  Moines,  la. 

. Atlanta,  Ga. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

. San  Antonio,  Tex. 


NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Sr.,  Chairman.  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

William  McAinsh,  Jr . Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  Wallace  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 

George  J.  Pipe . Detroit,  •Mich. 


PUBLICITY  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE  • 

Ed  Mendenhall,  Chairman . High  Point,  N.  C. 

Charles  Phillips,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman. .  .Richmond,  Va. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Scott  N.  Brown . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Clarence  V.  Coleman . Denver,  Colo. 

Dan  j.  Davisson . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Sr . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

John  R.  Higgins . Chicago,  III. 

*  Special  Committee 
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